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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


—— 
HE idea 80 prevalent in Paris as well as England that Prince 
Jerome talked democracy under a secret understanding with his 
cousin, has been somewhat roughly dispelled. The Emperor has pub- 
lished in Le Moniteur a letter whichis in form and substance a sting- 
-ing reprimand. The speech, he tells his “ very dear cousin,” made 
a most painful impression upon him. The political programme it 
contains could only serve the enemies of his Government. The 
« great historical figure of Napoleon” is too vast for pigmies such 
as weare. Wesee but the part which is turned to us. Yet it 
is clear to all that ‘in order to prevent the anarchy of minds’ 
the Emperor “established, first in his family, and then in his 
Government, a severe discipline, which admitted of but one will 
and one action.” His successor henceforth will not depart from 
that course. The Emperor has rarely acknowledged his own 
despotism in terms so clear, and his cousin, profoundly wounded, 
not so much by the letter as by its publication, instantly for- 
warded to La Presse anote addressed to the Emperor, inform- 
ing him in curt and haughty terms that he resigned his posts as 
Vice-President of the Council of State and President of the Exhi- 
bition, and republished the speech in pamphlet form. We have 
commented on the quarrel elsewhere, and need only add that the 
majority of the Corps Legislatif profess themselves delighted with 
the terrible snub administered to the Prince. 


The Derby was won on Wednesday by Gladiateur, a horse 
foaled in a French stable, with an English dam but a French sire. 
He was ridden by an English jockey, but the French are naturally 
delighted with their victory, as is also the owner, to whom success 
has brought a fortune and the honour of an invitation to dinner 
with the Prince of Wales. A rumour was current on the course 
that Gladiateur’s age had been misrepresented, and that he was 
six months older than his rivals, but it seems to have been founded 
only on his unusual size and power. The race was as thickly 
attended as usual, London and Yorkshire alike pouring to the 
scene, the latter in special trains thirty carriages long. 


General Wilson’s despatch, detailing Mr. Davis's capture, shows 
that he really attempted to escape in his wife’s dress to the swamp, 
and was betrayed by his boots, which were not the boots of ladies. 
Of course this incident has given rise to numerous caricatures in 
New York, one of which, representing the ex-President with a 
revolver in his hand, a white bonnet flying off his head, and very 
conspicuous boots beneath the crinoline, we have seen. Beneath 
are written Mrs. Davis's terrible warning to the Union soldiers 
who captured her husband, ‘Take care of the President, or he 
may hurt you.” There was no harm in his running away in 
woman’s clothes, except on the theory of a recent well-known 
essayist, difficult to take to heart, that dignity is a personal duty of 
a high order. Indeed it may possibly save his life, for when the 
North have had a good laugh at their defeated foe, and seen his 
crinoline at the bazaar to which it is said to be promised, they 
will feel much less inclined to hang him. As yet the only impor- 
tant item of evidence connecting the Richmond Government with 
Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, is the asserted discovery in the Con- 
federate Secretary's (Mr. Benjamin's) office at Richmond of the 
machine key to the cypher found in Wilkes Booth’s trunk at 
Washington. There is also evidence,—if the letter be genuine,— 
that Mr. Davis had sanctioned the conspiracy to set on fire the 
Northern cities; for an endorsement, said to be in his own hand- 
writing, on the letter directs the Secretary of State to consider the 
efficiency of the plan. Mr. Davis is, it is said, to be tried at 


Baltimore by a civil tribunal, presided over by Chief Justice 
Chase. 

The assertion to which we adverted last week as certainly untrue, 
that fresh and peremptory demands had been made on the British 
Government by that of President Johnson for the losses sustained 
through the Alabama, &c., which escaped from British ports, was 
at length disproved on Tuesday night in the House of Commons, 
by the perseverance of Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. W. E. Forster. 
Yesterday week Lord Palmerston gave a very equivocal answer to 
Sir J. Walsh, which almost looked as if it were intended to excite 
rather than allay apprehensions. He said that further communica- 
tions from Mr. Adams on the subject had been received within 
the last few days, to which the British Government had not yet 
had time to reply, but that they were quite friendly in tone. The 
truth, however, was, as elicited on Tuesday, that Mr. Adams's recent 
‘‘ communication” was nothing but the delivery of a formal registra- 
tion of further losses coming under the same head as before, and not, 
as we understand, under any new order from Washington since 
the death of President Lincoln. Even on Tuesday Lord Palmer- 
ston seemed anxious to cover the fictitious information of The Owl, 
and it was only when Mr. Forster dragged up Mr. Layard that 
the truth finally appeared. Does Lord Palmerston perhaps him- 
self write for The Owl? He is obviously tender of its interests. 


Mr. W. H. Gladstone, son of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
made a speech at Chester which promises well for his political 
thoughtfulness. The meeting was by no means disposed to be easily 
satisfied ; it interrupted Mr. Gladstone a good deal, but he clearly 
understands an English crowd, chaffed the chaffers, and gained a 
less interrupted hearing than his father. He criticized the Con- 
servative opponent's desire to attribute the prosperity of the 
country to everything but the financial measures of the Govern- 
ment, comparing him to Job Trotter in Pickwick, who, when he 
did not wish to see Mr. Weller, ‘‘looked up the lawn and down 
the lawn, and up to the sky and down to his boots, and every- 
where but straight before him,”-——a quotation which finally won 
the crowd, who cried out, ‘Go on, my boy,” and “ Bravo,” in 
ecstacies. But Mr. Gladstone showed much better qualities than 
readiness and pluck,—thoughtful and discriminating Liberalism. 
He rejected the ballot with energy on grounds very much like 
Mr. J. S. Mill’s, and while heartily advocating the claim of the 
working class to representation, refused to approve of any scheme 
for ensuring class-ascendency. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at length entered the room, and with true paternal 
cruelty spoke to his son’s having always been a good boy, Mr. W. 
Ii. Gladstone was almost independent of the support even of his 
father. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer supported his son's can- 
vass of the electors of Chester in a spirited speech, a little too 
electioneering in tone. He chaffed his son’s opponent, Mr. Raikes, 
pretty severely, telling him that if at twenty-four or twenty-five 
he thought he understood the whole range of English politics, and 
could smite every other man with denunciation, there was no telling 
to what moral bulk he might not have swelled at sixty. He had ad- 
vised his son to adopt the Liberal side, and that not stingily but 
heartily, understanding by Liberal principles ‘‘ the principle of trust 
in the people only relieved by prudence; by the principle of 
their opponent, mistrust in the people only relieved by fear,”"—a 
happy epigram, which will be repeated. He believed that reform 
was needful, but would go forward slowly and steadily, admitting 
lateral extension of course, but adding extension downwards, till 
the working classes would be felt to be a sensible fraction of the 
constituency. He hinted that one mode of doing this was to re- 
store the old scot-and-lot constituencies, 7. e., we presume in prac- 
tice granting manhood suffrage to the great towns. He cannot 
mean rating suffrage, for that in many great towns would exclude 
the workmen. 


The order for going into committee on the Roman Catholic 
Oaths Bill gave rise to a spirited debate on Tuesday night, in 





which Mr. Horsman made another most successful hit. Taking up 
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of cours? the side of the Roman Catholies very heartily, he spo%e of 
the difficulty with which his own conscienca had been em arrasse | 
in swe wing that the Pope had no spiritual jurisdiction in Hagland, 
andl asked whether this was true. Mr. Whiteside insistel that it 
was, but Mr. Horsman replied with great dignity that such an 
answer was impossible for Mr. Newdegate, who was always 
warning us of the great danger caused by the extension of that 
jurisliction. Mr. Newdegate accordingly got up to explain that 
he took the oath in the sense of ‘legal jurisdiction,” wher201 Mr. 
Horsmin came down sharply with a reminder that the Roman 
Catholics have to state that they swear “in the plain, ordinary 
sense of the words, without any evasion, equivocation, or mantal 
reservation whatsoever.” To have convicted Mr. Newdegate so 
neatly of that ‘*mental reservation” with which he is always 
reproaching the Catholics, was a great triumph for Mr. Horsman, 
and the House cheered enthusiastically as the member for North 
Warwickshire fell so comfortably into the pit laid for him. The 
majority for going into committee was 67—193 to 126. 


Sir Charles Wood has resigned the representation of Halifax. 
Mr. Akroyd, a local notability, wished to stand, and as he was 
sure of election, and Sir C. Wood did not wish to turn out Mr. 
Stansfeld, he retired. The rumour that he will be elevated to the 
peerage is of course revived, but it is believed that Sir Charles 
intends toseek another constituency. 


There is rather more foundation for the ‘ Fenian” programme 


than people at first believed. It is stated that the notion of a 
revolt to commence with a massacre is really entertained by certain 
classes in Ireland, that bands of men in the South are drilled with 
sticks, that the peasantry believe in non-existent stores of arms, 
and that vague expectations are entertained of American assistance. 
The priests are active against the movement, and it would seem 
that if Government could but com? to some understanding with 
them the movement might be silently suppressed. The Irish Church 
of course stands in the way of any such accommodation, and is 
becoming a greater nuisance every day. Its Bishops are actually 
talking of reviving their special convocation. Why not ask for 
the penal laws at once ? 





On Thursday night Sir Charles Wood characterized the abandon- 
ment of Dewangirias ‘‘ disgraceful.” He wasin an unusually frank 
mood, for he allowed that he really did not know what was doing 
there, though of course he asserted that every precaution had been 
taken to ensure the health of the troops. Every precaution 
always is taken by the official account, but nevertheless Europeans 
are marched from Mhow to Kirkee without necessity in the 
hottest weather, and then, when cholera has killed a fourth of their 
number, officials return a verdict of ‘‘ Died by the visitation of 
God.” Every Secretary of State for India ought on assuming 
office to be marched twenty miles in full service uniform, with 
knapsack and firelock, and all the rest of it, through ploughed 
fields under an August sun. The system of Indian reliefs would 
then be very speedily altered, and if we lost a Secretary or two in 
the process, why there are more of them. 


There was the usual effort on Thursday night to resist the grant 
of 34,0007. for secret-service money. Several members asked a 
number of questions, all of which really meant that they would 
cheerfully vote the money if only the secret were betrayed. Colonel 
Sykes was kind enough to say that he did not think Ministers 
pocketed the fund, but he seemed to think clerks might steal it, 
and like the rest wanted to know what became of it. A few years 
ago the regular course was to assert that the money was spent in 
bribing members of Parliament, but that seems to have died out, 
and a rational majority now acknowledges that there must be 
some fund from which to pay for secret information. Ten 
thousand pounds properly spent has before now averted a war 
which would have cost the country millions. 


A ‘number of Irish members and other gentlemen on Saturday 
gave a dinner to Mr. Gavan Duffy, late Minister of Public Works 
in Victoria. His speech was an able one, full of facts, and of 
that excessive sensitiveness which distinguishes all Anglo-Saxon 
colonists. He complained of the unfriendly tone manifested by 
the British Parliament and Press towards Australia, and predicted 
danger from it. He could not understand it, he said, for Victoria, 
for instance, did not cost the mother country a shilling, managed 
her own affairs without pestering Parliament, and poured into 
England a tide of gold averaging a quarter of a million a week. 
We should get the gold if Victoria were free, so that is no argu- 
ment, but it is true that there does exist in Great Britain an 
inexplicable dislike of colonists. Any charge against a settler in 
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New Zewland or Australia, or India, is always ace »pted by aha, 
puty. Mr. Duffy defended the Australian Parliaments, which, 
he said, really represented the colonies, and said the workmen, 
though they hada majority of votes, hal not combined for _. 
thing except protective duties, and in one colony had been beaten 
even on that point. 

The Highland pastors, who seem to rule the Free Chure) 
Assembly in Scotlan1, have succeeded in electing Dr. Begg to the 
Moderator'’s chair, a post hitherto always fille] by men of mode. 
ration and culture. His new position-has not improved Dr, Bex, 
or softened the innate vulgarity of his opinions. Oa Friday last 
he took oecasion to give an address on the English Churches, 
declared that the Establishment displayed all the worst peculi- 
arities of Rome, and that as for Dissent, ‘‘ I know a person who 
has had many opportunities of late years of being present at 
various kinds of Dissenting worship in England, but, so far as ha 
remembered, he has heard none of the old prayers for the downfall 
of Rome, the only references to the subject being made by one 
solitary Wesleyan minister.” ‘Thou shalt love thyself and curse 
thy neighbour” is Dr. Begg’s version of the Gospel. It is not to 
the credit of the Free Church that it has permitted the least 
cultivated section of its clergy to raise this roaring ecclesiastical 
demagogue to its head. He may have grace, but it must be of the 
kind called unconscious, and to charity he does not even pretend, 

Juries do odd things sometimes. ‘+ Captain” de Vere Hunt, a 
horsedealer, has, it appears, a house at Notting hill, which one Var- 
ley, a butcher there, supplies with meat. He had not been paid 
for a week or two till the account reached the terrible sum of 3), 
He could not endure: that, so he sent his foreman to Mrs. Hunt, 
who foreed his way in, “ laughed, winked, and chirruped,” told 
her she was no lady, hinted that she was no wife, and in fact 
showed himself a proficient in the insolence such men think 
humour. Mrs. Hunt appealed to Mr. Varley, who only said he 
should send six men instead of one, and did so, the gang forcing 
themselves in, and for an hour and a half standing round the tea- 
table. No evidence was given to prove the insinuations against 
Mrs. Hunt, though it was shown that “ Captain” ILunt wasa very 
bad paymaster ; but the jury—composed of course of petty trades- 
men—actually found a verdict with a farthing damages, the judge, 
to show his opinion of the verdict, certifying for costs. The 
secret idea of the jury evidently was that for anybody to postpone 
payment to a tradesman is a crime justifying any outrage. If 
workmen had been pressing a tradesman for wages by the same 
means, the jury would have inflicted a ruinous fine. 


The Emperor of the French is said to be well satisfied with 
Algeria, which he declares has a future, and he is encouraging a 
company with a capital of 4,000,000/., partly guaranteed by the 
State, which is to be expended on improvements and colonization. 
The colonists expect great things from the company, which, how- 
ever, has to find first the money, then the colonists, and then some 
spot in Algeria where such settlers as it can obtain will not be 
governed to death. 

Mr. Chiiders has addressed his constituents at Pontefract ina 
speech which was chiefly a summary of the good deeds of the 
Liberal Government. He stated, however, his views on reform, 
which are those now beginning to be held by nearly all Liberals 
except the members for great boroughs. He would ‘‘ besorry tosee 
such an extension of the franchise as would throw inordinate 
power into the hands of any section of the constituency,” but held 
nevertheless that the working men were entitled to their fair 
share. This opinion will be strong in the next Parliament, and it 
only remains to settle what the fair share is, It is time that some 
one of the Liberal leaders should give a cue upon this point, and 
we would just suggest as a basis for thought that there are twenty- 
six boroughs in England with more than 80,000 inhabitants, and 
that if they had three members apiece and manhood suffrage the 
working men would have a fair chance of returning at least fifty- 
two members, and no chance of returning more than seventy- 
eight. 

Mr. Wagner must be very happy. That kind of man likes being 
persecuted, and he is being persecuted most disgracefully. On 
Friday week Mr. Whalley charged him with ‘ deliberate 
falsehood,” declaring that his own story of a sum given to 5t. 
Mary’s Hospital by Miss Scobell, who was afterwards sent to 
catch a fever, was strictly correct. It is true the money was given 
to a Home at East Grinstead, and not to St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
Mr. Wagner had nothing to do with East Grinstead,—but what 
of that? If John accuses Tom of murder, and Jerry did it, 





surely John is not a slanderer! Mr. Wagner replied on Tuesday 
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by a repetition of the facts in The Times, clearly showing 
dl Jutely no connection with the Scobell case, but inter- 


ad abso . 
oo eal Mr. Whalley’s friends had t 


that he | to commit himself to their views, still thought those views ought 


to be ‘‘ ventilated,”—a horrid piece of slang, which always suggests 


aken the matter into their | making holes in them for the wind to blow through. Dr. Stallard 


own hands. Three sweeps proved the genuineness of their Pro- | said that, as compared with other hospitals, the medical staff of 
testantism by knocking Mr. Wagner down “two or three times,” and | the workhouse hospitals is insufficient and underpaid; that the 
put for the interference of a bystander he would have been seriously | clubbing of advice and medicine in one item in remunerating the 
injured. It is dreadfully hard upon Mr. Wagner, but we should | medical advisers, is not calculated to produce the best of either; 
have more pity for him if he had not set the sweeps the first | that the medical officers being uninspected, there is no guarantee 


example. He defied the law, upon the ground of his religious con- | for their proper fulfilment of duty ; that workhouse hospitals are 
ill-built and ill-ventilated, and that the pauper nurses are most 


victions, and naturally they thought they might also defy it in 
defence of theirs. Contempt of one’s oath as witness is on the 
whole nearly as great an offence as kicking a priest. 


‘The Banks of Jssue have given a handsome testimonial to Mr. 
William Rodwell, of Suffolk, in recognition of his long services on 
their behalf. Ie has for nearly forty years acted as the mouth- 
piece of the country banks of the kingdom in their negotiations 
with Government. A similar testimonial was voted to him after 
the Bank Act discussion of 1844. 

Major-General Sheridan has been sent to Texas to reduce the 
rebellion still lingering there. He will find troops enough for his 
purpose at New Orleans and along the Mississippi. Probably 
Kirby Smith will not give any great trouble after losing his hope of 
the co-operation of Mr. Jefferson Davis. The Shrieveport Sentinel, 
however, of 27th of April reports a meeting there to stimulate 
Texas to rebellion, in which one of the speakers, Colonel Fournoy, 
pronounced in his peroration what it calls ‘a glowing panegyric 
en Booth, the assassin of Mr. Lincoln.” The meeting was, how- 
ever, held before the surrender of Johnston or the capture of Mr. 
Davis, and General Sheridan will probably soon induce a change 
of view in General Kirby Smith. General Magruder also de- 
élared on the 25th of April his intention to continue the war in 
Texas, but he admitted that he relied on Mexico for help, and that 
support will certainly fail him. 


It is said that Chief Justice Chase is already a candidate for 
the next Presidency, four years hence, in 1869. His plan is said 
to be to unite the Radical Republicans and the Liberal Democra- 
tic party into one, which is to take its stand on the principle of 
negro suffrage. Whether Mr. Chase will fare like the early bird, 
r the early worm, in consequence of this apparently extravagant 
political earliness of his, remains to be seen. 


The disbanding of the military forces seems to be going on in 
earnest in the North. It is said that on the 18th of May no less 
than 50,000 employés were discharged from the quartermaster’s 
department. . 


The renewed discussion on Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins’s case 
was taken up yesterday week, too late for our last impression. We 
wrote on it then so fully that we need only state here that the 
whole tone of the discussion supported the view of the case taken 
in these columns, and that Mr. Darby Griffiths’s motion for 
papers was negatived without a division, after hearing the Mar- 
quis of Hartington’s able statement. 


We have had our attention drawn by two or three correspond- 
ents to an obvious error of the pen in the short paragraph con- 
cerning the discussion in the Assembly of the Established Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland on organs. We wrote the word 
“Episcopalian” instead of the word ‘ Presbyterian,” but the 
context showed the nature of the error. 


A bazaar in aid of the Association for Promoting the General 
Welfare of the Blind is to be held at Argyll Lodge, Campden 
Hill, Kensington, by the permission of the Duchess of Argyll, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 2ist and 22nd June; admission to 
begin “at 12 a.m.,” says the prospectus,—whenever that may be. 
12 a.m. clearly ought to mean midnight no less than 12 p.m., but 
we conclude it is an imperfect attempt to express the idea of noon. 
All the duchesses, marchionesses, countesses, dowager-duchesses, 
dowager-marchionesses, and dowager-countesses in England appear 
to patronize it, and they only demand 2s. 6d. entrance fee to this 
galaxy of nobilities on the first day, and only 1s. on the second. 
‘The association is really a beneficent one, and it is quite justifiable 
aud desirable to tax the admiration for duchesses, marchionesses, 
countesses, &e., for the sake of those unfortunate blind people who 
will never see them. 


A deputation from the Workhouse Visiting Society had an 
interview with the President of the Poor-Law Board (Mr. Villiers) 
this week, to represent the importance of thorough inspection of 
workhouse hospitals by competent medical men. They were in- 
troduced somewhat cautiously by the Earl of Devon, who, declining 





insufficient. Dr. Goodfellow pointed out that the hospitals for 
criminals and lunatics were far better attended to, because the 
qualifications for the office of Union surgeon were lower than for 
the asylum or the gaol, and the salaries worse. Mr. Villiers agreed 
as to the propriety of at least occasional inspection by physicians 
of eminence, and hoped to bring in a Bill for this purpose, so 
that we trust poor Richard Gibson has not been murdered in 
vain, 

The Rey. F. D. Maurice is about to deliver a course of seven 
lectures on the representation of the people, and how it is con- 
nected with the education of the people, at the Working Men's 
College, Great Ormond Street, on the Mondays and Fridays in 
June, commencing with next Friday, the 9th June. The profits 
of the course, for which the charge is a guinea (four shillings will 
be charged for each lecture separately) are to go to the new 
building of the college. The need for this new building is, we be- 
lieve, great, and the course itself, of which we have a syllabus 
before us, promises to be at the present moment so interesting 
that we trust the lectures will be attended by a crowded audience. 
We gather from the syllabus that Mr. Maurice would favour the 
principle of representing ideas not entertained by the most numg- 
rous class, that his object would be to get as adequate a represen- 
tation of the total moral originality and purpose of the com- 
munity as machinery of any sort will give. 


The Share List of the London Steam Collier and Coal Company 
(Limited) will close on the 6th of June, for London applications, 
and 7th for the country. ‘The arrangements already made by the 
Directors will enable operations to be commenced without delay. 
Each steamer to be employed by the company it is calculated will 
bring to London 50,000 tons of coal a year. 

The Devon Great Maria Consolidated Copper Mining Company 
—capital, 50,000/. in 10/. shares—has been formed for working an 
extensive mineral property situated immediately west of the Devon 
Great Consols mine. It is estimated that in order to bring the 
mine into a profitable working state, not more than 10,000/. will 
be required. 

The Directors of the Bank of England have this week reduced 
their minimum rate of discount to 3} per cent. At Paris the rate 
is now 3, being a reduction of one-half per cent. from last week. 
The stock of bullion here is 15,838,491/.—at Paris, 19,635,264. 





Consols, owing to increased ease in the Money Market, have 
improved in value, the quotation for the present account at the 
close of business yesterday being 897 90, or an advance of one- 
quarter per cent. as compared with Saturday last. 


The Hill Pottery Company—capital, 100,000/., in 10,000 shares 
of 10/. each—proposes the purchase of the valuable freehold pro- 
perty and works at Burslem known as the Hill Pottery. A con- 
ditional agreement has been entered into for securing them for 
62,6001. ‘The business is represented as in a flourishing state. 


The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 


Securitics yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, May 24. ‘Friday, June 2. 
. _ zit 


Greek oe oe o- 
Do. Coupons .. +e oe +. _ oe _ 
Mexican eo ee se oe ee oe 24 on 244 
Spanish Passive oa ee oe 30 31} 
Do. Certificates ee oe os ee 15 1s 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1855.. on ee oe 704 - 73 
” ” 1862.. e ee ee 73 oe 74h 
»  Consolidés,. os ee ae eo 49 48) 


The subjoined table shows the latest official prices of the leading 
British Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, May 26. —‘ Friday, June 2. 
ee 1314 _ 


Caledonian .. +. oe +e ae 133} 
Great Kastern ee oe * o es 464 oe 47 
Great Northern ee oe * oe 13L on 132} 
Great Western... .. es ee ee oe 733 74 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. eo oL 6a a 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe 1213 oe 1234 
London and Brighton o~ ee oe 106 Lo? 
London and North-Western ee e - 1223 eo 125 
London and South-Western oo ee oo O8e ° #9 
London, Chatham,and Dover .e oe 39 ° 40 , 
Midland es oe oo eo oo 134 ° 1s } 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. « ee 110 iy 
D York oo ee ee eo lu2 » ds 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW WHIGS ON THE HUSTINGS. 


HE “educated Liberals,” as it is becoming the fashion to 
call them, will, it is evident, muster very strong on the 
hustings, if not at the polls. Their idea is the idea of to- 
day, the idea of to-day always attracts the young, and the 
number of young candidates will in this election be very con- 
siderable. They will have, too, the accidental aid of the 
very powerful class which, Liberal by tradition and habit 
rather than by conviction, sees in the support of the 
‘* educated” candidate an alternative between abstention from 
the polls and voting for a candidate who will reject all re- 
form. Those who wish to rat, but dare not, are sure to vote 
for the men who, being Liberals, are nevertheless denounced 
by Radicals as Conservatives. They have also the sympathy, 
open or secret, of nearly the whole of the literary class, whose 
instinct is progress, while their temptation is fastidiousness, 
and they may, if they will but speak out, secure the alliance 
of the élite of the working men. In Scotland particularly 
and north of the Humber there are non-electors by the 
thousand, who only want leading to pronounce for a suffrage 
which shall represent every class and yet leave no class 
dominant, who acknowledge the unfairness of the vote by num- 
bers, which nevertheless they scarcely see how to avoid. 
They may therefore, if they are bold, come into the House 
next Session in a phalanx which will enable them to hold 
the scales, compel the Tories to consent to a reform, and the 
Radicals to accept a reform not based upon a blank 
and uniform reduction of the rent limit. But de- 
or these favourable signs coming up from all parts 
of the country the New Whigs are exposed to three very 
considerable dangers. They are not sufficiently careful to 
show that they are really in favour of a broad reform, of one 
that will materially and visibly improve the political position 
of the unrepresented class; they do not meet the storm of 
chatter about fancy franchises with a sufficiently vehement 
denial; and they are too fond of offering crude plans which 
their leaders have not accepted, which break down one by 
one, and which in breaking down increase the popular im- 
=— that anything except blank reduction is “ impracti- 
cable.” 

We object altogether to the production of a hundred or so 
of amateur plans before the half-amazed and half-disgusted 
constituencies of country towns. If any candidate thinks he 
has a plan which is original and which will hold water, let 
him reserve it for the House, or if he really cannot contain 
himself, publish it in some short and readable, but well-con- 
sidered form. To bring out novel schemes, hampered 
with a half-considered terminology, before an audience which 
has not time to consider them, and amidst the excitement 
of public meetings, is worse than folly. Nothing is ever 
accomplished in England until the recognized leaders have 
moved, and the true policy is not to advocate this or that 
scheme, but to lay down the principles within which the 
leaders must frame their plan, and leave the details in their 
hands. Mr. Gladstone is certain to be at least as inventive as 
any young member, or old one for that matter, and it is nearly 
certain that Mr. Gladstone will in the end produce a Bill 
which will precisely meet the object educated Liberals have at 
heart. His utterance at Chester, when speaking on behalf of 
his son, was unusually significant. He accepted Mr. Disraeli’s 
unfortunate phrase,—unfortunate because unintelligible to 
the mass,—of ‘lateral extension,’’ and regretted the abolition 
of the scot-and-lot constituencies. In other words, he would 
be willing to include all property-holders in the franchise 
without reference to their occupancy of houses, and to pro- 
vide for the election of a number of members in the great 
cities by manhood suffrage—that is, he would do exactly 
what is wanted, restore the old right of the handicraftsmen to 
return members of their own selection without drowning 
all the existing constituencies. Even ifhe does not mean this, 
it is quite certain that no Reform Bill can be carried in the 
teeth of his opposition, and the wise course therefore is to 
impress and support him, not to take the matter out of his 
hands. A promise to support Mr. Gladstone in any Bill 
having for its object the adequate but not universal repre- 
sentation of the unrepresented is the wisest pledge which 
thoughtful Liberals, if they must pledge themselves at all, will, 
we think, be able to devise. It avoids all premature discussion 
and criticism, warns the Tories that the subject is neither 
dead nor dying, and at the same time warns the Radicals of 
the compromise which in the end willingly or reluctantly they 
will be compelled to accept. 





. . Oe 

It averts, too, or will, if they are decently fair, that char 
supporting “fancy franchises’? which the “ advanced” Linen 
are so fond of bringing forward. There never was amore u 
fair charge made against any considerable party. The om 
Liberals are not asking for fancy franchises, but for a refy od 
which in its principle is as simple as any ever suggested in 
British political history. They ask that the vast body of handj. 
craftsmen whose labour has made England a storehouse of 
wealth, who have executed all that thought has devised and 
capital paid for, who fill our armies and man our fleets, who con- 
tribute one-half the revenue, and who are admittedly unrepre. 
sented, should be admitted within the pale of the Constitution 
They ask also that their admission should be so arranged that no 
class now wielding any share of power should be disfranchiseq 
that no interest now represented should be swamped, that the 
infinite and beneficial variety among the influences which press 
upon Parliament should not be diminished, that, above all, the 
power of cultivation, and property, and experience should not 
be nullified by the mere power of numbers. No plainer re. 
quests were ever made to Parliament, none more definite, few 
—pace men like Mr. Leatham, to whom everything outside 
their formula seems impracticable—which could be so easily 
granted. The scheme embodied in Mr. Gladstone’s brief hint 
would secure all that is required, and is not only practicable, 
but has been for ages practised. The talk about fancy fran- 
chises is mere rhetoric, intended to convey to the humbler 
electors the idea that something is to be attempted which wil} 
not be simple enough for them to understand, that classes they 
care nothing about are to be admitted, and the body of the 
people, for whom they do care, to be left out. It is the ex- 
clusion of workmen from their fair share of power, not their 
admission to it, which constitutes ‘‘fancy franchise,” the 
franchise which admits the greengrocer who can barely write 
his bill and excludes the engineer who has devised an improve- 
ment in rotatory engines. 

Above all, the new Liberals must avoid addressing all 
their arguments to the Tories. They have done this already 
to such an extent that the advocates of Mr. Baines’s Bill and 
similar measures are enabled to charge them with crypto- 
Toryism, to assert that they are tricking the nation, seek- 
ing to give with one hand and take away with the 
other, to render the very reform they offer utterly in- 
operative. This accusation is dangerous, for the new 
Liberals are as yet a little in the position of the Peelites 
in 1854—a strong body of officers without soldiers to com- 
mand. To make a party strong it needs support from ¢ 
strong body of the people, and if the masses are once deceived 
into a suspicion that they are being tricked argument will be 
lost in anger. The truth is, and it is this which above all 
others should be made plain to the non-electors, that the 
Liberalism of ‘‘ the educated ”’ far surpasses that of Mr. Baines. 
He offers them nothing except the right of assisting the 
middle-class to elect the men who are now elected—we offer 
them a substantial share of power, a compact body of mem- 
bers instead of a mere scattered body of voters. Moreover, he 
has so arranged his plan that if it is accepted the workmen as 
a class will probably be excluded forever. For not only does 
he adhere to house-rating, while the tendency of good work- 
men is to prefer well ventilated lodgings to fetid houses of 
their own, but he increases the constituency to such an extent 
that the new electoral aristocracy can thenceforward, if they 
please, defy all external pressure, the middle and upper 
classes when aided by half a million from the lower, being 
absolutely irresistible. They would win in a mere conflict of 
fists. Even the advocates of manhood suffrage are iess Liberal 
than the new Whigs, for while the former are promising what 
they know perfectly well they cannot perform, the latter are 
offering nothing which the next House of Commons may not 
be induced to concede, and which if conceded will not drive 
the Peers to a despairing resistance. The difference between 
the mere right of voting for representatives and the power of 
selecting representatives needs to be made clear from the 
hustings, if the educated Liberals are as a political party to 
possess bone and muscle as well as brain. 





THE NAPOLEONIC QUARREL. 


HE Emperor of the French, then, has not been playing 4 
comedy before the world. He did not arrange with his 
cousin that speech at Ajaccio which excited such consternation 
among his Ministers, did not intend to hint to France that, 
whatever his attitude for the hour, he was at heart a Demo- 
erat, in reality hostile to the Pope, in secret the enemy of 
Austria, at bottom fully determined to maintain the ancient 
alliance of France with the United States. The speech was 
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inst his policy, not an intimation that he had 
i sale different policy in reserve. If that is the case, 
and the rebuke in Le Moniteur has little of high comedy 
about it,—we can scarcely wonder at an irritation so profound 
that it has surprised the Emperor out of his disciplined 
qoderation. The speech was a most serious event for him. 
The first object of his life, now that he is satiated with luxury 
and wearied with power, is to secure his dynasty, and the one 
man of his family competent, in the event of his own death, 
to protect his son, the single Bonaparte except himself who 
wields actual power in France, has taken the occasion of his 
momentary absence to raise the banner of the branche 
eadette. The speech at Ajaccio, if not secretly sanctioned, 
meant nothing less than this,—a Bonapartist programme 
which was not that of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. The Na- 
oleonic idea, suggests Jerome, is not the idea we see 
realized, but another and more democratic idea, a dictatorship 
it may be, but one which shall permit freedom of the press, of 
association, and of religion, which shall break finally with 
the Papacy, terminate the temporal power, aid Italy in her 
rise to the first class, humiliate Austria to the dust, and above 
all re-cement the alliance which the “regeneration” of 
Mexico has done so much to untie. That idea is to be bold, 
aggressive, propagandist, not to shrink from combinations, 
euch, for example, as the one which protected Poland, not to 
recede before the priesthood, not to reverence obstacles even 
though to overthrow them it is necessary to disorganize 
Europe. The Napoleonic idea in short is not to be a compro- 
mise between revolution and order, but openly Jacobin in 
foreign affairs as in the interior, to resemble the system of the 
Hundred Days and not the system of the triumphant Empire. 
The programme is the more dangerous because it will be to 
wast numbers of Frenchmen singularly attractive. Educated 
France, if we may judge by a hundred signs, is at this moment 
hungering not for parliamentary government, or an Orleanist 
régime, ot the Bourbon family, but for liberty of utterance and 
movement, for the right to say what it likes and write what it 
thinks, and combine for any object which seems good toit. It 
is not the absence of power so much as the superincumbent 
pressure which frets the cultivated class, not so much the 
dynasty they desire to overthrow as the system of expression 
by which that dynasty is seeking to establish itself. The 
patient asks for more air, not a change of medicine, and Prince 
Jerome offers to open a window and admit the refreshing 
breeze. Naturally the physician in charge, whose first theory 
is that all windows must be closed, lest the patient should 
eatch a chill before the crisis, is intensely enraged, and tells 
his assistant that he neither can nor will tolerate anarchy in 
the sick room. There can be, says the Emperor, but one will 
in my family, asin my government, and that one of course is 
mine. Naturally, too, Paris, however doubtful of the treat- 
ment pursued, sympathizes with the elder practitioner. It 
seemed at first sight a little strange that Frenchmen anxious for 
more liberty should be annoyed because a Prince of the Blood 
offers them more, but the anomaly is explicable enough. 
The Frenchman is above all things logical, and he cannot forget 
that the Prince who makes these offers owes the position which 
makes the offers formidable solely to the cousin whose throne 
he is thereby sapping. He is not the Elect of the people, he 
das done nothing for France, he is great only because an abler 
man than himself called him from exile to accept the second 
position under himself. Prince of the Blood, Senator, General, 
he was bound by the very magnitude of the favours he had 
received not to oppose openly the régime through which alone 
he had obtained them. Besides all these he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, and even in England we do not permit 
members of the Government openly to arraign its policy, 
to denounce, for example, a war accepted by the Govern- 
ment, or declare an alliance which it is promoting, dan- 
gerous, to talk Radicalism while carrying out the Tory 
scheme of administration. The Prince may claim free speech as 
4 right belonging to French Princes as to all other Frenchmen, 
but it certainly does not belong to the Vice-President of the 
Council of State under the present régime. Least of all does 
ut belong to him at a moment when the Emperor being 
absent his subordinate’s first duty was to raise none of 
those questions on which the Emperor alone could authori- 
tatively decide. There is something of treachery in seizing 
such a moment for the publication of a new programme, even 
were that programme immeasurably better than the one which 
it is intended to replace. We are no admirers of the French 
Empire, but blows of this kind struck by friends and in the 
dark, stir in us the same sense of repugnance as assassination. 
The Empire may be evil, but that gives a Prince of the Empire 


For it is a poniard that has been used. It may seem to 
Englishmen a trifle that a Prince of the Blood should put 
| forth a programme opposed to that of the Sovereign, for 

England has always, strange to say, been free from the evils 
implied in the existence of a branche cadette. The people 
reverence the Sovereign, not the family to which he belongs, 
and a Duke of Cumberland or Cambridge is as a pretender as 
insignificant as any other subject. But the whole history 
of France shows that a “ younger branch ” can, if it pleases, 
become formidable to the dynasty, and Napoleon has special 
reasons to dread such an opposition. After fourteen years of 
empire he is still politically alone. Amid all the multitudes 
of men whom he has attracted, or coerced, or bribed, or per- 
suaded to his side, there is not one who, if he himself died 
to-morrow, would have the influence, or the position, or it 
may be the inclination to seize the helm, as a matter of course, 
and hold it until his son was of age to mount the throne. 
The Empress is Regent by law, but the Empress could not 
govern the army, and except Prince Napoleon there is no one 
else with legal position at all, no man around whom the masses 
favourable to the dynasty could at once without reflection rally 
themselves, who could during the interregnum certain to follow 
the Emperor’s death act the part of Napoleonic standard-bearer. 
The Corps Legislatif, even if faithful, is not sovereign, and every 
great body in the State has been carefully deprived alike of 
final authority and the power of initiation. A marshal, if trusted 
by the troops, may seize the reins, but why should he con- 
stitute himself guardian of a child? There is but one man in 
the Empire whose visible interest it is to prefer the dynasty 
to himself, and who has the mental power, could he once 
obtain legal sway, to retain it, and this one man has declared 
that his views are not those of the Sovereign to whom he is 
so essential. The dynasty in fact is dependent once more 
upon a single and a very uncertain life. It is not too much 
to say that the speech actually increases the personal physical 
danger which had always threatened the Emperor. Until it 
was uttered, political enemies had no security that the 
Emperor’s death would terminate his régime, that another 
Napoleon would not seize the reins in order when the time 
arrived to transfer them to a third. Now every Red is 
aware that between France and temporary anarchy stand 
cnly an Emperor whose health has for years been indifferent, 
a woman, and a child. 
It is a heavy blow, would have been heavy had the Prince 
simply retired, but he has done much more, has given to all dis- 
contented Frenchmen a new rallying point. They may dis- 
trust him, or even despise him, as the Constitutionalists 
distrusted or despised Louis Philippe, but he has proclaimed 
that he is of them, and in moments of anarchy men always 
turn first to an individual. Each party must have some one 
through whom to speak, and some one whose name implies 
his policy, and in France the Reds have few such upon whom 
they can rely. They may refuse even with anarchy near to 
accept Prince Jerome as their chief, but they will undoubtedly 
use him; and a party which has an able Prince of the Blood 
to use, a Prince so near the throne that failing one child he 
is heir, is certain to find in that fact alone a new energy and 
consistence. There is not a politician in France who hates 
the oppression of thought, or dreads the Mexican expedition, 
or longs for Republican organization, who is not a stronger 
and more determined opponent because of Prince Jerome’s 
speech. The Emperor almost alone has to contend with all the 
old parties strengthened by the adhesion of the ablest man of 
his name, of the only man ia fact who could say to the 
peasantry, ‘I also am Napoleon, and have fought for France.” 
No wonder that he is irritated, or that in his irritation he 
should so far forget his own policy as to declare that his 
will is absolute, in his family as in the nation. Every con- 
ceivable incentive to irritation—danger to his dynasty, 
menace to his person, opposition to his policy, personal 
ingratitude, household annoyance—is combined in a speech 
intended to signify to France that if she pleases there is au 
alternative and more democratic Napoleon. It is not a family 
which governs her, but only an individual. 





YOUNG ENGLAND IN THE NEXT PARLIAMENT. 


‘wr Parliament which is just expiring has in some sense 
always been aged. It was grey-haired in its very in- 


fancy. Summoned in a time of great anxiety with regard to 
foreign politics, and asked to pronounce upon our foreign 
policy with regard to France and Italy at least as much as to 
any constitutional change, its first deliberations were marked 
with a sort of premature care, and its whole history has been 





no claim to use a moral poniard. 





one of incessant caution. Its first determination was to keep 
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out of the Italian enterprise, its chief employment has been to | old politicians, with as much experience as they had faculticg 
hold aloof from the American struggle, and one of its last cares | for interpreting, and only as much energy as the discouragine 

oe 


to hold its hand from any interference with the cynical aggres- | influence of a great experience admits. 
In domestic policy it has not been less | promises to be one anxious for new thoughts, and not without 


sion of Germany. 
scrupulously prudent. Its first important act was to shrink 
back from the special task it had been summoned to perform, 
and declare that it must be postponed to a more convenient 
season. On all Church matters it has been its apparent aim 
‘¢ downwards to climb and backwards to advance ;’ and if it 
is able to boast of extending our commercial intercourse with 
other nations, of an amended Poor Law, and a more efficient 
system of education, that will be the maximum of its achieve- 
ments. It has been presided over by an aged statesman, without 
any counsellor—except in financial questions—who retains 
the energy and hopefulness of youth, and it has lost 
during its lapse some of its most original and active minds, 
both in deliberation and administration. It has produced only 
two or three young, or comparatively young, men of any 
political promise, and it has done more to break up the party 
schools in which young politicians were formerly trained 
than any Parliament since the Reform Bill. Lord Palmer- 
ston has scarcely ever had a personal following, and now 
every eye looks beyond him into the future. Lord Russell 
by his ascent into ‘another place,’ has left the old Whig 
party in the Commons without a leader. Mr. Gladstone 
stands alone. Mr. Disraeli has lost his influence without 
losing it to any other politician. What Lord Robert Cecil 
has gained he has gained only in individual weight, and his 
vehement partizanship with the defeated Confederacy has 
injured his position during the last year of their falling 
fortunes. There is not a leader on either side of the House 
who can claim at the close of the Parliament to have gained 
in political position unless it be Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Gladstone has gained not as a general statesman, but only 
as a financier,—not as a commander, but as a general of 
division. As this neutral Parliament dies out,—this Parliament 
which has devoted all its energies to maintaining neutrality 
of all kinds and the rights of neutrals, which has applied 
to national politics more than any other Parliament of our 
generation the poet’s idea that we may “ feed this miuad of 
ours by a wise passiveness,” it becomes obvious that we are 
again on the eve of a considerable change. 

The attitude of aged languor, adopted as it were by preference, 
eannot much longer be sustained. ‘That exact balance of current 
and tide by which each neutralizes the other, and ‘ makes a 
silence’ in the House, cannot last. The call for more construc- 
tive thinkers is pretty wide, and the old organizations are too 
weak to snub or suppress them if they appear. Most import- 
ant of all, there is promise of a large crop of young members, 
from many of whom we may expect much more than implicit 
following in the steps of their fathers. Some of them 
indeed, like Lord Amberley, seem to boast, as Homer says, ‘ to 
be better than their fathers,” and amongst those who would 
not make this boast may probably be found men who might 
make it with less folly. If rumour speaks true, Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish; the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, second son of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley; Lord Derby’s son, the Hon. 
Arthur Stanley; Lord Arthur Clinton, Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone, and a number of other young men quite fresh to 
political life will come into the House, if they succeed in 
obtaining their election, without being bound by any 
embarrassing pledges, and with an earnest desire to find 
out something like political principles to guide them. 
In this relation the mere nomination of Mr. J. S. Mill for 
Westminster with a bond fide chance of election is significant 
enough, and the great influence obviously attached to his 
writings, not only by the pedantry of such young men as Lord 
Amberley, but by more eager and fresher minds, such as Mr. 
W. H. Gladstone’s, is still more so. It shows how thoroughly 
the younger generation is weary of the old formulas, and how 
anxious it is for some more intelligible principles of conviction. 
And we may be sure that if new and prolific ideas emerge 
distinctly in the same Parliament with a mass of young 
thinkers, we shall see a period to this attitude of mere patience 
and expectation. Faust, in the fervour of nascent desires 








The new Parliameng 


the political yeast of youth, to be inclined to question the value 
of its predecessors’ experience in that form at least in which its 


| predecessors have interpreted it, and more likely to efferveseg 


with immature ideas than to shake its head with grey and 
venerable caution. If we understand aright the Parliamentar 
murmurs of these latter days, there will be an eager welcome 
in the new Parliament for new principles and new convictions 
The old régime will pass away whenever Lord Palmerston’s 
provisional reign ceases, and we shall have in its place, first g 
number of germinating men—like Mr. Gladstone, whose original 
stem or ‘leader’ of thought, namely, his ecclesiastical ‘Tory. 
ism, having been pollarded, the new growth is all thick ang 
bushy, rather than stately and simple,—and next, a number of 
thinkers trying to develope new principles of organization, not 
perhaps very successfully at first, but still earnestly ang 
sincerely. 

The influence of young men in our next Parliament, if men 
of any ability and strong intellectual interests, as some of 
them at least. must prove, should be creative in almost every 
direction. Even in the present Parliament, the Parliament 
of the aged, of trembling hands and feeble knees, it has been: 
evident that on one question at least the few younger men 
have lately held rather a different fone than a different principle 
of action from their elders. On Church and creed questions 
the old politicians have tried to evade the issue. Like Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Robert Cecil on one side, and Lord Palmer- 
ston and Sir George Grey on the other, they have at- 
tempted, not to enter into the mental attitude of young and 
eager thinkers, but to decide these matters as if every man 
might fairly accept any pledge, however little suited to 
his own individual convictions, which he thinks sanctioned 
by the traditional demands of national policy. ‘Their 
idea has been, ‘Mould or bend the individual conscience 
to the wants of the community.’ On the other hand, 
the young men both on the Conservative and Liberal side have 
looked at these matters from a different point of view. 
They have striven (like Mr. Butler Johnstone and Mr. Charles 
Buxton) to adapt their principles first to the claims of the in- 
dividual conscience, and have then asked themselves, ‘ Can there 
really be any large political necessity for overruling these 
claims,—is not that which is most favourable to the growth 
of personal earnestness and sincerity, also most favourable 
to the growth of the national morality and faith?’ That 
is a totally different attitude of mind from the other, and 
no observing man can doubt that it is in the main a 
difference which distinguishes the old from the young. 
So, too, on political questions, in foreign policy the old 
idea, still dominant with the older men, is to apply abstract 
principles, founded on a general theory of England’s interest, 
without taking pains to study the thoughts and understand 
the aims of those whose actions we are criticizing. The old- 


| school view of the American struggle, for instance, has been 


formed entirely with a view to the supposed interest of 
England in breaking up a formidable power. The younger 
men, on the other hand—and very many of those who are 
hoping to enter the next Parliament—insist on our judging 
foreign questions in the first instance with the eyes of foreign 
politicians, and then asking if it is possible that England can 
wisely or justly oppose, for her own fancied interest alone, 
any issue which, judging it nearer and more minutely, a just 
mind would be found to approve. Can it be that England's 
interest can consist in ignoring the intrinsic justice of the 
case, and solving a problem with relation only to her own 
apparent safety that affects far more radically the health and 
safety of other nations? So finally with regard to constitu- 
tional reform. ‘The old view builds on an abstract theory 
of the Constitution,—the modern one seeks to appreciate 
thoroughly the thoughts fermenting in the minds of the 
working class, and to find satisfaction for them as an essential 
element in every admissible solution of the general problem. 
In aword, the new principle of thought in younger men 1s, 


and temptations, is made by Goethe to exclaim, ‘“ Patience, my | to begin with a real sympathy for the struggling ideas of all 
worst curse be thine!” and though that would be a bad | parties or nations as the only clue to justice in awarding 
maxim indeed for any deliberative assembly of practical | judgment ;—the old principle is, to accept a scheme of general 
men, we may fairly hope that if we can once get command- | policy first, and treat your individual facts in accordance with 


ing intellectual ideas into a body composed in any percep- | It. 


We believe that all political progress depends on the 


tible degree of young men, we may see new political principles | gradual substitution of the former slower and more difficult, 


giving birth to new laws of party organization. ‘“‘ When 
men are young they want experience,” remarks Mr. Disraeli, 
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but more fundamental, method, for the abstract general prin- 
A considerable sprinkling of youug men 


ciples of the latter. 


‘and when they have gained experience they want energy.” | in the new Parliament, with a few intellectual leaders, will 
Our expiring Parliament has been essentially a Parliament of | do more to break up the old reign of @ priori abstractions 10 
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and to substitute a method which approaches its 
first by sympathy, and = in the ate age 

-iticis an any change in the mere proportions o 
Se ait Se dat, Wething end gine 0 better Siao- 
e on of these remarks than the very promising speech of the 
Cheneoilet of the Exchequer’s son at Chester the other day. In 
arya’ we see after how real a fashion the fresh political 
pean of the country is approaching the problems of the day, 
} w anxious it is to grasp first the true wants of the unsatis- 
fied classes from their own point of view, before it looks at the 
mhule system of our political life in relation to them. 
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conclusions 





THE CATHOLIC OATHS BILL. 


HERE was something quite pathetic in Sir John Paking- 
ton’s strong protest on Tuesday night against the intro- 
duction of the Roman Catholic Oaths Bill just on the eve of 

a general election. And no doubt to a party which appeals to 

the English constituencies on the strength of its Conservative 

Church policy, and at the same time hopes to catch the Irish 

Catholic vote, Mr. Monsell does propose a very awkavard 

question. “ Will you consent,” he says, ‘ to put Catholics 
in this matter on the same footing as all other Englishmen? 
To let us take the same oath of allegiance that our fellow- 
citizens take? We are not wedded to any particular form of 
oath. The existing form satisfies us, but we are quite will- 
ing to consent to any emendation of it you may desire, pro- 
vided that there is but one form for all Englishmen, be their 
creed what it may.” If to this very sensible and just demand 
the Conservatives answer ‘‘ No” they risk the Irish vote. If 
they answer “Yes” they destroy their electioneering ery. 
Certainly to the Tory party, as Sir John says, the time at which 
the Bill has been introduced is extremely inconvenient, and the 
only consolation we can offer him is that inconveniences of 
this sort are the inevitable consequence of a policy which tries 
to attain power by uniting extremes. In this difficulty the 
Opposition counsels have been fertile of no happier expedient 
than acompromise. Mr. Disraeli and Sir John are willing 
to release Catholics from an express renunciation of certain 
doctrines erroneously attributed to them by the Protestantism of 
Exeter Hall. They may be excused, for instance, from abjuring 
the opinion that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, and it 
may be taken for granted that when they swear, they swear 
without mental reservation. But they must still disclaim 
any intention to subvert the Establishment, and undertake not 
to exercise any of their privileges so as to disturb the Pro- 
testunt religion or Government. It is obvious that this 
masterly proposition could not satisfy the Catholics, for what 
they object to is not so much the terms of their oath as that 
they have to take a special oath of any sort. No Catholic 
is unwilling to renounce the right to murder an excom- 
municated Sovereign. What he feels as an insult is, that he is 
treated as an exceptional being against whose wickedness special 
precautions must be taken. But this treatment of all persons 
outside the pale of the Establishment as exceptional beings is 
precisely what the State-Church Conservatives want to uphold. 
It is the badge of their superiority. What is the difference 
made by the law between them and the sects outside the 
Church does not much matter, provided there is some 
difference. It was on these grounds that Lord Derby openly 
justified the requiring from municipal officers a similar decla- 
ration to this which his colleagues stickle for in the case of 
Roman Catholics. It was not, he admitted, of much, if any 
use, but it was a sort of permanent snub to Dissent, and 
Churchmen could not forego so valuable a privilege. One has 
a difficulty in understanding how such a man as Lord Derby 
could justify a policy so ungenerous by the avowal of motives 
80 petty, but we do not doubt that,he faithfully expressed the 
sentiments of the bulk of his party. 

It is to be feared that in the Lords this feeling or prejudice, 
to which Lord Derby gave expression on the Qualification for 
Offices Amendment Bill, will again be strong enough to over- 
throw Mr. Monsell’s Bill. In the Commons it may now be 
regarded as safe—a result due, it is to be feared, less to a 
larger toleration than to an increasing sense of the uselessness 
of oaths of all sorts to deter men from conduct to which they 
are strongly prompted by passion or interest. The oath can 
always be explained away by an unconscientious man, and a 
Conscientious one will always ask himself whether the conduct 
prescribed by the oath is right or wrong. If he is satisfied 
that it is right, then the oath is a nullity, for a conscientious 
man would do right, whether bound to do so by oath or not. 
If, on the other hand, he is satisfied that it is wrong, the 
puzzling question arises whether such an oath ought to be 
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Coronation Oath. 
by violent or illegal measures. 
of the pledges that the Protestant Church and Government are 
good. 
that phrase that each generation determines for itself what 
institutions are good, absolutely and without appeal. 
any future generation should determine that either the Estab- 


kept, or rather whether the imposer of the oa‘! can have 
meant to impose an obligation to do wrong. ‘The words of 
any general oath will always leave that question fairly open. 
Has this Bill of Mr. Monsell’s any tendency to subvert the 
Established Church, or overthrow the Protestant religion or 
Government? Could such a tendency be certainly attributed 
to any Bill which merely affects the temporalities of the 
Church, or which is supported by any considerable section of 
Churchmen? Yet unless this question is answered in the 
affirmative, ‘the oath has no more power to restrain than the 
seven green withs that never were dried with which Samson 
mocked the treachery of Delilah. 

The theory that at the time of the emancipation of the 
Catholics they entered into a compact to take the oath pre- 
scribed by the 10th George IV. for all generations is not 
tenable. In the first place, what right had the Catholics of 
that period to bind their descendants? In the next, what 
right had the Protestants to impose such an obligation? The 
alleged compact is embodied in an Act of Parliament, and the 
very name itself implies that the Act may be repealed or varied 
by any subsequent Act. Our laws are not those of the Medes 
and Persians, and a declaration which might reasonably be 
asked by our fathers, who had not learned by experience to 
trust their Catholic fellow-subjects, would be unreasonably 
maintained by their sons who have. Ifa compact was what 


the Parliament who imposed this oath really meant, they were 
endeavouring to exercise a power which is as unconstitutional 
as it is unjust. 


They were trying to impose their will on 


the next generation. They foresaw that discussion might 


probably convert the majority of Englishmen to more Liberal 
opinions, and they endeavoured by this compact, by nullifying 
a vote of a certain portion of the future majority, to give a 
longer life to their own party than it would otherwise have. 
For a certain time at least the future majority was to be arti- 
ficially converted into a minority. 
that any body of legislators can have intended anything at 
once so futile and unjust. 
by complicated legal arrangements to make their will a law 
for their property, and so in some sort for their descendants, 
after they themselves are dead, but it is at least in their power 
to do so. 


One can scarcely believe 


Arbitrary men do no doubt love 


The House of Commons, which in passing the 
10th George IV. were themselves altering the enactments of 


their predecessors, can hardly have been so blind to the 
fact that their own were equally liable to be amended by 
their successors. 


In fact the only reasonable construction to be put on a 


declaration not to subvert the Protestant Church and Govern- 
ment is similar to that which has always been put by every 


me, except King George III. and his set, on the King’s 
It is a pledge not to attempt its overthrow 
It is implied in the imposition 
But we are a free people, and it is equally implied in 
If, then, 


ished Church or the Protestant succession to the throne are 


bad institutions, how could it rationally exact a pledge from 
certain individuals not to join in abolishing these bad institu- 
tions? It certainly seems clear to us that no such oath as this 
can have been interded to bind any Catholic legislator in his 


egislative capacity. It is just as unconstitutional to fetter 


the discretion of a part as of the whole of the Legislature. 


Reasoning of this kind, and there are innumerable other 


forcible arguments which have constantly been urged both in 
and out of Parliament, has no doubt had its effect upon the 
country. 
to any institution, but simply a useless annoyance, is recog- 
nized by a very large majority, and so far as Protestant Dis- 
senters are concerned the House of Lords is the sole obstacle 


That these oaths are in fact no bulwark whatever 


o their removal. We could wish that it was equally certain 
hat the spirit of toleration had made the same progress. We 


could wish that it was equally certain that the majority of 
Protestants would not still take a pleasure in maintaining the 
old form of oath simply to harass the Roman Catholics. Not 
that they would avow that motive even to themselves, but 


till it may be doubted whether the old unreasoning hatred is 


extinct, which prevents men from applying the same principles 
of action to the unpopular class which they apply to every 
other. 


Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to be 


convinced that this mistrust is unfounded, but it is impos- 
sible not to be struck by the attitude of the English and 
Scotch constituencies towards all Catholics. To be a Jew 
is no hindrance whatever to a man who wants to get into 
Parliament. 


To be a Catholic is to be under sentence of 
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exclusion, no matter what may be the candidate’s polities, 
station, or character. Except the pocket borough of Arundel, 
no constituency in Great Britain returns a Romanist. In the 
Isle of Wight at this moment the most popular man in it is a 
candidate. He once sat for the island, but becoming a Roman 
Catholic very honourably resigned. He still holds the same 
Liberal opinions he held before his change of faith, and some 
years back went out of his way to assert his belief that the 
temporal power of the Pope was only an accident, of Catho- 
licism. A convert who is not an Ultramontane, but belongs 
to that Liberal school of Catholics of- whom Dr. Déllinger 
abroad and Sir John Acton in this country may be regarded 
as the leaders, would seem entitled to some favour at the 
hands of Liberals. But popular as Sir John Simeon is—so 
popular that it has been said he could return whom he pleased 
—it is doubtful whether he will be returned himself. Say 
what you will in his favour, he is nevertheless a Romanist, 
and he will therefore not improbably be rejected by a Liberal 
constituency in favour of an eminent Tory man-midwife. 





FRENCH JUDGMENT OF AMERICA. : 


GREAT man, condemned by his countrymen, “ left his 
name and memory to foreign nations and to the next 
age;” for it is in nations, free at least from the passions and 
prejudices of our own country, that we may in some degree 
anticipate the impartial judgment of future generations. In 
England these who have dared to profess sympathy wth the 
Northern States of the American Union in the dreadful 
struggle just concluding have until now found themselves in 
so small a minority, that they may reasonably look for sym~ 
pathy from this anticipated sentence of future times. We 
propose therefore to-day to give our readers some samples of 
the manner in which the subject has been treated by one of 
the most justly reverenced of living Frenchmen, Count de 
Montalembert, who has just published (in The Correspondent 
for May 25) an article entitled ‘‘ The Victory of the North 
in the United States.” 

What must strike every reader at first sight is the hearty 
cordiality of the Count’s sympathy with the Americans. 
He is by no means insensible to their faults, but he evidently 
suffers at the sight of them as at the shame of those near 
and dear to him. He rejoices in their glory and virtue as he 
would at those of his own brother. This is exactly the feel- 
ing which one would heartily desire to see in Englishmen 
towards Americans, It is hard, although it is easily to be 
accounted for, that we should desire it in vain; for after all 
the connection of the United States with France is merely 
political, while we, though under different Governments, are 
in fact one nation with them. 

Count de Montalembert begins with what we must call 
a cry of joy, such as his ancestors may have raised at witness- 
ing the prowess of a favoured knight in a tournament, then 
checking himself, he asks, — 

“But ought we indeed to rejoice and bless God for this 
victory ? I answer without hesitation—Yes! It is right to 
thank God, because a great nation has aroused itself and for 
ever purified itself from a hideous leprosy, which gave to 
every enemy of liberty a pretext and an argument for re- 


viling it,—because it is at this moment justifying all the} 


hopes that were reposed in it; because we have need of it, 
and it is restored to us penitent, triumphant, and saved. 
Yes, it is right to thank God, because that leprosy 
of slavery kas disappeared under the sword of the 
conquerors of Richmond, extirpated for all future time 
from the only great nation, which, together with Spain, 
was still infected by it; because that great market 
of men is closed for ever, and never more for all future 
time upon the glorious continent of North America shall a 
human being, made in the image of God, be set up to auction 
to be knocked down and given over, with his little ones and 
with their mother, as a prey to the caprice, the cruel selfish- 
ness, the infamous gain, or the vile passions of one of his own 
species. Yes, it is right to thank God, because in this great 
and terrible struggle between servitude and freedom, freedom 
has remained victorious. Freedom, which among ourselves has 
often been the victim of blunders, treachery, and disorders, 
and has so often been compromised and dishonoured by 
false friends and unworthy champions, had great need of one 
of those great changes of fortune which perforce open the eyes 


of all men to its inestimable importance. Yes, it is right | 


to thank God, because according to the most trustworthy 
testimony this victory has remained pure; because the good 
cause has not been tarnished by any excess, or stained by any 
crime; because its advocates have no cause to blush for its 





ie. 
soldiers, nor its soldiers for their chiefs, nor its chiefs f 
their fortune, nor fortune itself for having crowned base in 
or wicked plots.’ ” 

The United States had formerly been spoken of by a 
. 4 Apiaty - . 2 
illustrious Frenchman as “an infant in swaddling clothes.” 
“Well,” he replies, ‘it is now our work to say this infant 
has grown up, it has become a man, and that man is a giant 
This people, the subject of scorn, misunderstanding, calam. 
nies, and ridicule in a crisis the most terrible through which 
any nation could possibly pass, has shown a degree of energy 
self-devotion, intelligence, and heroism which has put to 
shame its ill-wishers and astounded the most ardent of its 
friends. It takes its place to-day on the highest step amon 
the great peoples of the world. Above all, we used to be 
told, the American people can never carry on a war, and if 
it does, whether valorous or conquered, it will fall a prey 
to some fortunate general, some Bonaparte, who will begin by 
being a dictator and end by being a despot; who will be 
ealled by his fellow-citizens to save them, and in exchange 
for saving them will demand what the Caesars demanded—thejr 
honour and their liberty. 

Upon this point at least the experiment has been tried, and 
never was prediction more strikingly falsified. The Americans 
have been able to carry on a war. They have done it with 
an energy, a spirit, and a perseverance which no one can 
deny. They have not become the prey of any general, of 
any dictator, of any Cesar. ‘They have carried on the most 
difficult and most terrible of all wars, a civil war. They 
have developed in it all the qualities, all the virtues which 
make great military nations. It has been on an immense 
scale. No modern nation, not revolutionary France itself, 
with its fourteen armies, has raised and hurled against the 
enemy forces so large in proportion to the population, so well 
disciplined, so well equipped, so steady under fire. Mere 
tradesmen have lavished upon the requirements of the war 
their wealth with as much prodigality as the English shop- 
keepers in their struggle against Napoleon and their children 
with a self-sacrifice as heroic as that of France in 1792 in its 
struggle against Europe. While ridiculous detractors were 
denouncing to Europe imaginary armies of mercenaries more 
than a million volunteers were taking arms, on the one side 
in defence of the Union and of republican institutions, on the 
other to maintain their independence and local franchises, 
and out of all this million of armed men, Heaven be praised! 
not one has become either the butcher of his brethren or the 
satellite of a dictator. 

Then among the “‘ improvised” generals, “ not only masters 
of tuctics and strategy, but great politicians and great 
citizens,’ he enumerates ‘‘Grant and Lee, Burnside and 
Sherman, M’Clellan and Beauregard, Sheridan and Stone- 
wall Jackson.” I designedly name the leading chiefs of both 
the hostile armies. For I rejoice to bear in mind that in this 
respect at least it is to the whole American people that the 
homage of our admiration is due. Both parties, both corps, 
have shown the same courage, the same indomitable obstinacy, 
the same marvellous energy, the same fearless resolution, the 
same self-denial, the same spirit of sacrifice. All our 
sympathies are with the North, but that by no means destroys 
the admiration with which the heroism of the South in- 
spires us. Though displayed in the service of injustice and 
wrong, it was heroism none the less. It even seems that some 
of the Southerners have shown greater military merit, greater 
energy and talent, greater spirit and distinction than their 
enemies, especially in the earlier part of the struggle. 
It is impossible not to admire them, even while we regret 
that qualities so high and so rare should not have been 
devoted to a more blameless cause. What men! and, more- 
over, nay, even more, what women! As daughters, wives, 
mothers, these Southern wamen have revived in the midst of 
the nineteenth century the patriotism, the self-devotion, the 
self-denial of the women of Rome or the best times of the 
Republic. The Clelias, the Cornelias, the Portias have found 
their rivals in many a village, in many a plantation of 
Louisiana and Virginia. Nay, even among ourselyes we have 
seen feeble maidens and modest wives separated from their 
kindred, deprived of their fortune, yet high-spirited in their 
poverty, resigned to suffering, to ruin, to exile, happy to offer 
their own part of the sacrifice to the national cause, rejecting 
with indignation the least idea of a transaction, of a concession, 
bearing in their flashing eyes the unquestionable signs of that 
determination which is the characteristic of a manly race. 
Heroines like this make us understand better than any ex- 
planation of what sort of soldiers the armies of the Con- 
federates must have been composed, and what prodigies of 
resolution and perseverance must have been required to over- 
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Those prodigies have been wrought, but at the 
cme ee ts and paw oe which prove the obstinate 
hardihood and astonishing firmness of the Southern soldiers. 
Four years of efforts and seven hundred thousand men were 

uired to take Richmond, the capital of the South. 
se not Sebastopol itself, has cost such efforts, and as for 
the European capitals, many are not, to be mentioned. So 
must Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, Paris, remain to witness. 

‘And thus this Republic, which was supposed to be absorbed 
in trade and agriculture, enervated by wealth and prosperity, 
incapable of the efforts and sacrifices which are required 
for wat,—this Republic has already shown itself upon 
battle-fields the rival of the republics of Rome and Greece. 
Like the Grecian republics, it has already had its two Nervic 
wars—its Persian and its Peloponnesian war. The war of 
1774 to 1782, which created its nationality, and the war of 

1861 to 1865, which has put an end to slavery, has engraved 

its name in the first class among the records of martial glory. 

That is enough for it. God grant that it may be able to stop 

without going farther in this career of blood and danger! 

But even these martial virtues, rare and heroic as they are, 
appear ordinary and insignificant in comparison with those 
civil virtues of which the American race has shown itself to 
be possessed in the course of this terible war. No one liberty 
suppressed, no law violated, no voice stifled, no guarantee 
given up, no dictatorship called for. This is the true marvel, 
the highest victory. 

If here and there the military chiefs have suspended some 
liberties, they have been quickly restored by the civil autho- 
rities, and everywhere the generals have shown the most 
exemplary submission to the magistrates. Everywhere they 
have respectfully listened to the voice of the civil authorities 
and submissively obeyed their laws. No example has been re- 
ported of any presumption or insubordination on their part. 
Conquerors or conquered, throughout this long and cruel 
struggle not one has gone against this fundamental law of a 
free and well-ordered land, not one has shown the least symp- 
tom of realizing the predictions of the false prophets. When 
Napoleon had arrived at St. Helena he said, “‘ We shall see 
what Wellington will do now.” That great despiser of the 
human conscience could not understand how it could be pos- 
sible that any man should be content to live as a man of 
honour and an ordinary Peer of Great Britain after having 
won the battle of Waterloo, ‘‘ We shall see what Grant and 
the other victorious generals will do.” Such is at this moment 
the whisper of the detractors of America and her institutions. 
The glorious conqueror of Richmond has already given them 

their answer. Placed seven months before at the head of the 
chief Federal Army, and already invested with a formidable 
degree of popularity, Grant refused to allow himself to be set 
up as a rival to Lincoln at the last Presidential election. He 
refused the chance of becoming chief of the Republic in the 
place of the “ rail-splitter” by whom the sword had been en- 
— to him to save the futherland—as saved it in fact he 
as. 

But what is truly touching, consoling, affecting, is that 
this victory has hitherto remained pure, no less pure than 
rightful. Never at any period of history has any great 
political struggle been carried, or any great political question 
gained, at so little cost to justice, to humanity, to the conscience 
of man. Never was a great war waged with more humanity. 
Having before our eyes this combination of martial and civic 
virtues in the same nation, are we not right in declaring that 
the United States have made good their right to be placed in 
the first rank of the great peoples of the modern world? This 
high position will still be long disputed and denied, but it 
will become day by day more clear to generous and truly 
Christian hearts, because it is founded once for all upon that 
which is the great act of contemporary history, the abolition 
of slavery among Christians. For ever there has disappeared 
that infamous code and that social system which (to avoid all 
exaggeration and declamation, and to make allowance for 
happy exceptions as well as for exceptional atrocities) reduced 
four millions of human beings to live deprived of all regular 
marriage and of the right of recourse to courts of justice, 
which made it a crime to instruct them, which placed them 
in the condition of animals more or less well treated in pro- 
portion to their value, which condemned the women to pro- 
miscuous intercourse, husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren to heartrending separations, which exposed all of every 
age and sex to punishments of which the cruelty alone was 
greater than the disgrace. 

To bring about this great work, so marvellously accom- 
plished before our eyes, Providence has made use of instru- 
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| cant. We do not, of course, forget the great writers and 
| great orators who have kindled in the course of emancipation 


the flame of their eloquence. But we are most affected by the 
thought that the irresistible movement in America which is 
at this moment triumphant over such obstacles and such 
tempests was the work of a lady novelist and of a man that 
was hanged, more than of any one else. The novel Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin has been read by every one among us and 
admired by almost every one, but no one ever suspected that 
it was to produce a triumphant and legitimate revolution. 
The execution went by with much less notice than the novel. 
Here and there some one chanced to interest himself in ‘ old 
John Brown,” the subject of such odious calumnies, who 
brought to a close an adventurous but honourable career by 
expiating upon the gallows the crime of having desired to 
expose to the world the horrors of American slavery by 
exciting to insurrection a handful of Virginian negroes. Those 
by whom he was sacrificed on December 2, 1859, imagined 
that all was over. On the contrary, it was all about to 
begin. The only thing which had come to an end was the 
scandalous impunity of their murderous domination. 

Our readers have before them only a few extracts from this 
stirring ode of triumph. We can hardly doubt that they will 
read the original, and still less that when they read it they 
will wonder why we have omitted this or that part, which 
they will think probably even more striking than much that 
we have inserted. We have been obliged to ask ourselves the 
same question, and our only answer must be that we have 
not room for all. What we have selected we have taken be- 
cause it shows us the judgment formed by a foreigner of large 
heart, as well as great talents and eloquence, upon the conduct 
aud position of the American people. Shame upon us that 
Englishmen in general should be so slow to acknowledge and 
honour the great and noble qualities of our own flesh and 
blood! For surely, though under separate Governments, the 
British race on the two shores of the Atlantic are but one 
people. Our space alone forbids us to quote what the Count 
of Montalembert says as to the feeling of Englishmen of the- 
higher classes, and the justice he does to the labouring classes 
of Lancashire; or, again, his masterly summary of the facts 
which prove that slavery was the one only cause of the war, 
though indignant at being compelled to prove so self-evident 
a matter; or his wise remarks upon the dangers which lie 
on the failure of the great nation with which he so heartily 
sympathizes, and upon the means of meeting them. 





THE FRENCHMEN’S DERBY. 

“ FNTERNATIONAL” is becoming a favourite expression of 

the day. We have exhibitions and yachting matches, 
telegraphic lines and prize-fights, to all of which this significant 
word is prefixed. Lastly, the turf has been invaded by foreign 
enterprise, and Count Lagrange’s recent success promises fair to 
make our horse-racing an international amusement. And what 
matter though it should? may well be asked. Let foreigners beat 
us even on the turf if they can. Competition is a wholesome 
thing, and we shall enjoy our Epsom Carnival none the less because 
a few horses from over the water are down upon Mr. Dorling’s 
card. 
It has been argued that, although exhibitions and telegraph 
lines may be properly called international, and although the yacht 
America, as displaying strictly American peculiarities of hull and 
rigging, might claim the same title for her contest with English 
vessels, yet that neither to prize-fights nor to horse-races can the 
expression be fitly applied. J.C. Heenan represented no American 
taste or pastime in his character of American champion. He 
was merely a strong, determined man, who endeavoured to achieve 
success in a career which the country of his birth views with 
little liking. So as to ‘ Gladiateur,” a horse of English descent, 
though bred in France, and returning to England to compete for 
an English prize. Such a horse, many will say, cannot make a 
race international. Were he of Flemish or Norman stock, or had 
he been ridden by a French jockey, the case would be different. 
We need not discuss at length these objections to Gladiateur’s 
representative character on account of his pedigree and of his 
jockey. Our own stables owe their reputation to a cross of Arab 
blood, imported long ago, it is true, but still imported, and “fine 
old English hospitality” is mostly presided over by French cooks. 
The question which really affects the genuineness of this last ‘‘ in- 
ternational” development is, whether Count Lagrange stands at the 
head of an increasing popular sport in France, or is, like Heenan’s 





ments apparently as obscure as they were weak and insignifi- 





backer, a rare exotic only brought into notice by foreign 
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opportunities? This question may, we think, be safely answered 
by assigning to Gladiateur’s owner the first-named position. 
Whilst prize-fights in America are few and little heeded as ever, 
both flat races and steeplechases have recently acquired immense 
popularity in France. Scores of them are run every season, and 
Gladiateur’s victory will delight thousands of Frenchmen who can 
appreciate it more exactly than as something outlandish by which 
perfidious Albion is humbled. Thus, then, it would seem that 
‘¢ international’ may be applied with sufficient meaning to the 
struggle of Wednesday last, a comfort to those who delight in 
the word. 

What choking dust! The Downs were covered with clouds of 
it. The coats and hats of such as came by road to Epsom were 
reduced to a neutral tint, whatever their original colour ; and the 
little boys with brushes who would ‘dust you down for a penny” 
had plenty of custom, albeit their patrons soon looked as dingy 
as before. Every sort of amusement went on merrily enough 
despite the chalk-laden atmosphere. Wandering about that 
motley encampment on the hill, or among a crowd of every 
rank and nation on the race-course, were pleasure-seekers, who 
had themselves weighed for one penny or tested their strength 
on a patent machine at the same moderate charge; who fired at 
extraordinarily short range for oranges or cocoa-nuts, and gene- 
rally missed the mark; who tossed wooden balls into the mouth 
of the ‘jolly butcher-boy,” and lost their money in the fatal 
belief that they could tell which thimble the pea was under. A 
gigantic fair was being held on the Downs, the music, swings, 
and merry-go-rounds omitted, as of yore. Vocal music, with 
banjo accompaniment, was indeed to be heard, for the Ethiopian, 
freshly-blackened, had appeared in force, and there were other 
singers who told the world that “there they were again” to a dreary 
thumping of tambourines. Every inch of the enclosure opposite 
the grand stand, where carriages pay thirty shillings for a place, 
was filled with vehicles of various pretension. Elegant drags, 
with half their space devoted to servants and hampers; omni- 
buses, on which every one sat or stood up outside; and 
smaller concerns, that only had a good view when stationed 
in the first line. There were Parsees upon one drag, whose green 
veils suited well their handsome, swarthy faces, and who ‘“‘chaffed” 
the bystanders in fluent English speech. Next stood a carriage- 
ful of jovial Britons, already beginning to drink champagne out 
of tumblers and stick wooden dolls round their hats. Further 
along were the Indian Princes, in costume of green and gold, 
maintaining a calm exterior despite orange-peel and pea-shooters ; 
unmistakeable Gauls, too anxious for the moment to be merry, 
occupied some carriages, whilst Germans, with an ample commis- 
sariat and plenty of hair and spectacles, crowded others. In a 
word, it was the Derby Day, an institution which every one who 
has not yet seen should make a point of seeing. 

Now the Stand began to fill, the bell to tinkle, and policemen 
to clear the course. The Prince of Wales had arrived, and been 
loudly cheered. The usual amount of scuffling and strong language 
had marked the attempt of individuals, hard pressed by authority, 
to break through those serried ranks of spectators which lined the 
chains. All was prepared in a marvellously short time for work 
to begin. How complete a change it is from bustling confusion 
to the semblance of military order! Are those two hosts about 
to engage in battle? ‘Those opposing masses of men crowding 
every vantage-point with eager, forward gaze. ‘That green strip 
between them, stretching away as far as the eye can reach to- 
wards the Paddock on one hand and Tattenham Corner on the 
other,—will it be presently hidden by slaughterous strife? An 
elderly gentleman in scarlet, mounted on a strong cob, passes 
between the armies. Perhaps he is a herald, and brings some 
important news. Hark! a murmur breaks out on either side. 
Thousands of faces turn to the Paddock, and ‘* Here they come !” 
is audibly whispered by the multitude. We have no armies be- 


fore us. ‘The elderly gentleman is not a herald, nor even a pour- 
suivant. Yonder graceful animals, ridden by tiny forms in many- 


coloured silks, are the objects of attention to all. They are mar- 
shalled by him of the scarlet coat and strong-built cob, and canter 
past amid a hubbub of betting from the ring under the Grand 
Stand. But it is only the Bentinck Plate, value fifty sovereigns, 
for which these horses are to contend. So they ‘‘start,” and “run,” 
and ‘‘finish,” without causing more than a momentary excitement. 
Many people go upon the course when this first race is over, 
though the thimble-man, the jolly butcher-boy, aud the weighing- 
machine do not return thither. Again the bell tinkles; police- 
men are busy in chasing obdurate lookers-on to the outer side of 
the chains. There is once more that green track between the 
opposing armies, and the ring becomes vociferously busy. Shoul- 





der to shoulder, amongst those who have & good place, ina 
’ e 
word, and such as have delayed too long to seek the Stand, or 
Join their friends upon a drag, will not get through now Pa 
armed with a dozen tickets of admission. The crowd has Ps 
superior to its inborn respect for rank,—a Lord Palmerston hin. 
Self might be allowed to hook his walking-stick on the chain “a 
way of steadier, but certainly not to go through. 7 
Another canter past, which this time causes breathless interest 
Persons unfamiliar with the turf study their race-cards to lesen 
the colours of the riders whilst favourite horses receive loud 
encouragement. Breadalbane, Wild Charley, and Archimedes 
have each a share of notice, and Gladiateur, whose long, powerful 
stride promises ill for his opponents, is heartily greeted by 
English and French alike, though the viva was perhaps most 
distinguishable. A pause. How longitseems! Several expectant 
flutters have passed over the top of the Grand Stand, whence 
the other end of the course can be seen, and have told those 
who crowd and jostle amongst the carriages or at the chains 
of successive false starts. Now there is a decided murmur, a 
roar on our extreme right, a tinkling of the bell. ‘‘ They are off!” 
gasp thousands of voices, and every one does his best to see. The 
rearmost stand on tiptoe, or jump nervously up and down. The 
foremost cling desperately to the chains, swaying to and fro like g 
corn-field stirred by the breeze. Still that green track, bare and 
empty. No, there is something upon it! A speck of colour, two, 
three, a dozen, straining towards us, at the speed of an express 
train. Men yell out ‘‘ Bravo!” from sheer excitement, but can see 
no favourite colour to cheer. A couple of white jackets lead the 
way. ‘* Where are the rose of Breadalbane, the yellow of Wild 
Charley, the blue with red sleeves and cap of Gladiateur?" 
Where in fact are the favourites? A confused shout of ‘ The 
Frenchman wins!” rises from the connoisseurs. ‘They can foresee 
what will happen. Yes, there he is! blue jacket and red sleeves 
sure enough, close behind the leading pair, gaining on them at 
every stride. They are opposite the Stand. Surely Grimshaw, 
clever jockey though he be, has delayed too long to call upon 
Gladiateur. Grimshaw knows his business, a cut with the whip 
—one only is needed—a bound, such as Epsom Downs have 
seldom witnessed. The blue jacket shoots ahead and wins by two 
lengths, amid indescribable uproar. ‘Those foreigners on the drag 
behind us are kissing one another all round. Ah! Messieurs, 
Waterloo se venge ! 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 
[From Aa CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
HEN the late President Buchanan was serenely permitting 
the Union of the American States to go to pieces, on the 
ground that though the States had no right to secede the general 
Government had no right to prevent their doing so, the people 
cried, “‘ Oh for a Jackson!” When President Lincoln, keeping 
severely to his inaugural declaration—‘‘ You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors”—permitted forts and 
batteries to be built around Fort Sumter, whose guns bore upon 
every one of them, without opposition, the sigh went again through 
the land, ‘‘ Oh for an hour of Jackson!” General Jackson had 
always been associated in the American mind with a resolute sup- 
pression of the attempt by South Carolina to nullify the tariff 
laws of the United States in 1833. It is, however, scarcely true 
that he did so. He did indeed vigorously oppose Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Jefferson Davis on that occasion, and he undoubtedly retarded 
the movement of the nullifiers by his heavy oath, ‘‘ By the Eternal, 
I'll hang them as high as Haman!” — but the Carolinians 
were not entirely defeated in that struggle. The matter was 
settled by a compromise. General Jackson signed the compromise 
tariff, though he condemned it as a concession to treasonable 
menave; and to the end of his days he regretted that he had not 
caused Calhoun, who had been his Vice-President in the first 
term, to be tried and punished for treason. He prophesied that 
more trouble would yet come from South Carolina. In a letter 
to a friend in Georgia in 1834 he wrote, ‘‘ The Tariff was but a 
pretext. The next will be the Slavery or Negro question.” When 
the people in 1861 remembered Jackson, it was because they felt 
that the old soldier would, were he living, deal vigorously with 
the leading secessionists. 

It may be well imagined, however, that the strong spirit who 
had left such an impression of his personality on the country that 
they longed for him twenty years later in their greatest emergency 
was not entirely dead. When the angry deluge of secession swept 
through the capital at Washington in 1861, and bore away into 
the movement for disunion the Southern senators and representa- 
tives, it left standing one single Southerner. This was aman who, 
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Jackson was struggling with nullification, was a 
outh of twenty-six years, with already a good local reputation in a 
Il town of Jackson’s State—Tennessee. He had sat at the old 
oe .’s feet, had drunk in his hearty hatred of treason, and vener- 
_ yeu his oaths. At this time he was Mayor of the town, Green- 
— ; much beloved aud trusted by his fellow-townsmen. 
yille, and was m ‘ . : 
Subsequently he represented his county in the State Legislature, and 
from this went to Congress at Washington. In Congress he served 
for many years before the breaking out of the rebellion. Few, 
however, would have been careful to notice this plain, average, 
Western man, with his swarthy, bronzed face, who simply worked, 
year in and year out, with the Democratic party, which was always 
in the majority. He was generally regarded as a ‘ party hack.’ 
In the Committees he was known as an aliuust over-cautious man, 
who could not make up his mind quite so swiftly as others, and 
insisted in any case upon going through all the papers one by one. 
If any one in the Senate Gallery inquired who that rough, dark- 
looking man was, he was generally told that it was Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee, who, though long since a man of fortune and an 
occupant of the highest offices his State could bestow, would never 
allow the old sign that was over his door when he was a tailor, 
twenty-one years of age, to be taken down.* He was not a man 
_of many companions, he was unaddicted to the besetting vices of 
Washington, and of unblemished character. The Northern men 
would scarcely ‘have ventured to make overtures of friendliness 
to one who ‘uniformly voted for the measures which they op- 
; and possibly the aristocratic Southerners cared little for 
the acquaintance of one who was not only 4 tailor, and a descen- 
dant from the poor whites of the ‘South, but also known asa 
vehement admirer of the great’ anti-nullification hero, of whose 
course his maiden speech in Congress had been a defence. He 
rarely made a speech, and in society was remarkably taciturn. To 
the few who knew him intimately he was affectionate. 
When he stood alone among Southern men in Congress, confront- 
-ing those who were plotting the destruction of the Union, his was 
plainly the traditionary voice of Andrew Jackson adapted for the 
“new emergency which ine had prophesied. Johnson, like Jackson, 
was a slaveholder, a democrat, a voter with the South ; if Jackson 
had been elected on the ticket with Calhoun, Johnson had been 
balloted for at Charleston and had voted for its nominee, Brecken- 
ridge ; but now there had come a question upon which he would 
not go with any interest of his own or theirs—the unity and 
integrity of his country. And in taking this stand he had a right 
to utter the words of Jackson, and he did so with a tremendous 
effect. ‘It seemed incredible,” said one who heard his arraign- 
ment of the secessionists, ‘that this should be the same man by 
whose side we had sat so many years.” His eyes, that had seemed 
heavy, flashed fire, and his deep indignation glowed through the 
bronzed face. He had not separated from his party gladly or 
easily. When a compromise had been proposed which would have 
protected the South, six senators had, to his great surprise, refused 
to vote for it. To one of these, Senator Benjamin, he had 
privately said, ‘‘ Mr. Benjamin, why do you not vote? Why not 
save this proposition, and see if we can bring the country to it ?” 
Mr. Benjamin (afterward of the Confederate Cabinet) answered 
him abruptly, “ I can control my own action, without consulting 
you or anybody else.” ‘‘ Vote,” said Johnson, ‘‘and show your- 
self an honest man.” After the defeat of this proposition, 
which would have been carried had the six senators voted for 
it, he saw a telegram sent South by them which said, ‘“ We 
cannot get any compromise,” and then he was convinced that the 
men with whom he had been acting had no real grievances, and 
that they were simply resolved to destroy the Government for 
selfish ends. In the chair was Mr. Breckenridge, of Kentucky— 
Vice-President with Mr. Buchanan, who had been Mr. Johnson's 
eandidate for the Presidency in the canvass against Mr. Lincoln 
—and who was now known to be combining with the seces- 
sionists. Mr. Johnson read from Breckenridge’s speeches, which 
had lately been circulated as campaign documents, expressions of 
fervent devotion to the Union under any and all circumstances. 
“That,” thundered Johnson, “that was the man I voted for. 
- And, Sir, by those principles I mean to stand. And furthermore, 
if I could find the men who are plotting in the dark the destruc- 
tion of their country,—if I could find the men who are writing 
treasonable letters to traitors on the very tables and stationery of 
this Government, I would try them, and if found guilty of treason 
under the law I would, by the Eternal God, have them executed.” 
There is no mistaking the meaning and spirit of a man when his 
Soul is effused into his face. In using the very words of General 


when General 








* It Langs there to this day—" Andrew Johason, Tailor.” 


Jackson to the Carolinians of 1833, there was plainly no imitative- 
ness in Andrew Johnson, but merely the outburst of a similar 
devotion to his country from an equally earnest man. 

Mr. Johnson was destined to be put to severer tests than any 
which had tried Jackson. The stand he had taken excited great 
indignation in his State. His effigy was hung at Memphis, and 
it was freely declared that*the recreant senator would be served 
in the same way when he should return home, Nevertheless he 
started upon his way home by his usual route through Virginia. 
In Lynchburg, and again at Liberty, in Virginia, he was seized 
by a mob, which came into his railway carriage, and subjected 
toevery indignity. At Liberty it seemed inevitable that his life 
would be taken ; he was kicked and dragged from the carriage 
by the infuriated people ; a slip-knot was placed about his neck, 
and he was dragged to a tree to be hanged. An aged citizen of the 
neighbourhood barely availed to save him from this fate by re- 
presenting that the people of his (Johnson's) own State had 
resolved to hang him when he should reach home, and that Vir- 
ginians had no right to take away the privileges of Tennesseans. 
During these proceedings Johnson was perfectly quiet, made no 
resistance, and uttered no word. When he arrived at Greenville 
he was subjected to many insults, but could not be forced into 
any retractation of the positions taken in Congress. When 
separated afterwards from his family, when the rebellion had been 
the means of his losing a son, when his daughter had been shot 
at her father’s door, he still bore himself nobly. And though 
recently some have supposed that his personal sufferings by the 
rebellion had exasperated his tone towards the leaders of the 
rebellion, it is certain that it is not so, but that his language at 
the beginning was, if anything, more severe than now. 

The hearts of the Northern people were naturally very much 
drawn towards this Southerner, who was suffering so much for 
his gallant devotion to the country ; and when it was known that 
he would return to Congress through the Free States—the Vir- 
ginian route being no longer open to him—formal receptions were 
prepared for him. The writer of this paper had in earlier years fre- 
quently seen Andrew Johnson in Congress without taking any 
care to observe him especially, but now gladly availed himself of 
one of these receptions in a Western State to see him again, and 
hear him speak. He was a man of fifty-five years, a little 
under six feet, slightly stooping, of a dark complexion, but with 
good, clear, grey eyes, one of which had a tendency to close 
partly, with high cheek-bones, and rather broad than long head ; 
a forehead narrow and high, and with very deep lines in it; a 
strong nose, of the kind called “ cogitative ;” not a very high 
head in the region assigned to veneration, a strong, round occiput, 
and hair brown, passing into grey. His manner was grave almost 
to grimness, and his animation only occasional. Nothing could 
be more distant from Mr. Lincoln’s habitual humour. Nothing 
was said to provoke laughter, though some of his expressions 
were well calculated to raise a smile, as when he said, ‘It is— 
excuse me, I do not mean to be profane—a hell-born and a hell- 
bound rebellion.” His own seriousness was absolute, when others 
smiled at his strong expressions. His power of denunciation was 
terrible, and on one occasion in Congress the crowded galleries 
broke through all the rules and responded to him in plaudits and 
cheers, which the presiding secessionist, writhing under his 
words, was at last able to quell only by ordering the Serjeant-at- 
Arms to clear the galleries. Mr. Johnson was, however, 80 
entirely absorbed in his speech as to be unaware of the feeling 
which he had excited. 

To this man slavery, by its own bloody election, has consigned 
the Government,—this man whom it has insulted and mobbed, 
and whose children it has stricken down. It is expected that he 
will be severe. But it should not be forgotten that, since he 
has suffered thus, he has had, by the commission of the late 
President, the trust of governing with military authority one of 
the seceded States, and that under his rule no execution has 
occurred. He was, in his Government of Tennessee, more success- 
ful than any other administrator appointed by the late Pre- 
sident. He was indeed uncompromising in the matter of loyalty, 
but his every act was evidently inspired by the purest patriotism, 
and no secessionist has ever accused him of cruelty or of working 
for private ends. He liberated early in the war his own slaves, 
and through his influence the State Convention of ‘Tennessee 
declared a general Act of Emancipation. The freedom and the 
loyalty of Tennessee are his honourable trophies, and may be 
regarded as indications of what he will strive to secure for the 


entire country. MD.C 
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THE HAYS OF ERROLL.—(CONTINUED.) 
FTER a banishment of more than a year Francis, Earl of Erroll, 
obtained leave to return, and landed at Stonehaven, Septem- 
ber 20, 1596, In May, 1597, he consented to conform to the Kirk, 
and on June 26 was solemnly re-admitted into the Church, and took 
the Sacrament with the other Catholic lord, Huntley. ‘ Next 
day the Market Cross of Aberdeen ‘was solemnly hung with 
tapestry, and ina small house close by a band of musicians was 
placed. Fourscore of the young men of the town, in their best 
habiliments, with hagbuts, took their station around. Here also 
were placed the magistrates and council, with six maskers. Ona 
table set out in the street were wine, glasses, and sweetmeats. 
The Earl’s ‘ pacification’ was then solemnly proclaimed by March- 
mont herald. The two Earls (Huntley and Erroll) sat at the 
Cross in chairs, with His Majesty's Commissioner and the 
ministry. The wand of peace delivered to them by Patrick 
Murray, he receives them in His Majesty’s name; next the 
ministry embraces them, and then the provost, bailies, and 
magistrates. Hagbuts sounded that day; wine drunk in abund- 
ance; glasses broken; sirfootfeats casten abroad on the causey, 
gather whoso please! After this the Earls and their train pass to 
the Tolbooth with the haill ministry ; all are made burgesses of the 
town, the ministry with the rest. At eve naething but waight- 
ing.” ‘Of course,” observes Mr. Chambers on this contemporary 
account, ‘tall was a forced hypocrisy on the part of the two 
lords, merely to avoid the legal consequences of their excommuni- 
cation. Most curious it would be to know if there were no mis- 
givings on the subject among the clergy. Certainly none ap- 
pear.” In the Parliament held the 19th December, 1597, the Act 
of forfeiture against Erroll, Angus, and Huntley was repealed, 
and they were restored to their honours and estates, Erroll carry- 
ing the sword before the King on the last day of the Parliament. 
Iie had a charter of the lands of Turnaluef, July 29, 1607; of the 
barony of Cremond, June 7, 1608, and of the dominical lands of 
Essilmouth, &c., March 13, 1623. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners nominated by Parliament to treat of a Union with England 
July 11, 1604. In 1608 he appears to have got into trouble 
again about his ‘‘ papistry.” On the 2ist of August in that year 
the King by his letters to the Lords of the Privy Council orders 
them to require the Marquis of Huntley, with the Earls of Angus 
and Erroll, to render themselves prisoners, and that hereafter they 
have no releasement nor liberty for so much as a day without His 
Majesty’s especial command; and in November they are com- 
mitted to custody to separate prisons, ‘‘ for not satisfying the 
Church, for their entertaining of mass-priests and Jesuits, and 
not receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” After this it 
appears that the Earl, as a recusant papist, was only allowed to 
remain in the country ‘‘on condition that he should not pass 
beyond a small circle around his own castle in Aberdeenshire.” 
Being embarrassed by debt and troubled by his creditors, he found 
himself constrained to take some legal steps ‘‘ for the provision of 
his many young children and settling of some good course for the 
estate of his house.” It was necessary that he should be allowed 
to break temporarily through the obligation under which he lay 
to live within a certain space around his house. He therefore got 
a formal licence (November 9, 1615), “to repair to Edinburgh, 
and there to remain in some lodging, not kything ony way in day- 
light upon the heich street for ten days after the 20th of Novem- 
ber.” ‘The Earl died at Slains, July 16, 1631, and was buried in 
the night, conveyed quietly by his own domestics and country 
friends to the church of that place by torchlight, the money 
which would have been spent on a grander funeral being dis- 
tributed instead, according to his directions, among the poor. 
His second wife, Lady Margaret Stewart, was the youngest 
daughter of the Regent Moray, but he only had children by his 
third wife, Lady Elizabeth Douglas, youngest daughter of William, 
Earl of Morton, and her son William succeeded as ninth Earl of 
Erroll. The new Earl had been brought up in the Protestant 
faith. He was one of the twenty-five made Knights of the Bath 
along with Prince Henry, May 30, 1610, and officiated as High 
Constable at the coronation of Charles I. in Scotland in 1633, and 
lived in such magnificent style that he was ultimately obliged to 
dispose of his ancient family lordship of Erroll and the lands 
belonging to it. He, died December 7, 1636, at Erroll, and was 
privately interred without any funeral display in Erroll Church. 
He was succeeded by his only son, Gilbert, tenth Earl. Earl 
Gilbert obtained a pension in 1639. On the 3rd of August, 
1641, we find a curious petition presented to the Scotch Parlia- 
ment “ by Gilbert, Earl of Erroll, Great Constable of Scotland, and 
John, Earl of Kinghorn, his tutor [guardian], for the exhibition 


of a manslayer, to be judged by him, as within the Constables 
verge in time of Parliament.” On this “the House afte 
much debate, ordained the town of Edinburgh to exhibit the pa 
slayer to the Constable and his deputies, with liberty to the Pan 
of Edinburgh to protest prout de jure.” Erroll did not attain he 
majority till June, 1652, but was colonel of a regiment of horse 
under Hamilton’s “‘ Engagement” in 1648, and we find him nomi. 
nated on the 20th of December, 1650, one of the colonels of horse 
in the Scotch army under David Leslie which was to assert the 
title of the ‘‘ King of Scots.” By Cromwell’s Act of Oblivion of 
1654 he was fined 2,000/. On this he presented a petition setting 
forth that “‘he was neither at Preston, Dunbar, nor Worcester 
and did not invade England in the years 1648, 1650, nor 1651, 
nor was he a premover nor active in carrying on of any wr 
against England the said years, or any of them, being all that tine 
through minority and nonage under the government of tutors and 
curators for the most part at schools. The truth is,” he Continues, 
‘‘the petitioner being by his birthright and by succession of many 
ages High Constable of Scotland, one place of great eminence 
and trust in this nation, was several times during the years of hig 
pupillority and minority brought by his tutors and curators from 
the schools to be present at some Parliaments and committees only 
for preserving his office, and to sit there in the Constable's chair, 
and to look upon the guarding and ordering of the House of 
Parliament as properly belonging to the Constable’s place.” He 
then states that although the title of colonel was bestowed on 
him, he never acted on the King’s side, nor attended his Court 
during his abode in Scotland, andin June, 1651, came to S tirling, 
and resigned formally his commission as colonel, thereby causing 
himself to be looked upon with an evil eye by the Royal party, 
and that he retired to his own house, where he had lived peaceably 
ever since. He says he was one of the first to give in his adhesion 
when the English army came into the north of Scotland, and 
protests his fidelity to the Protectorate.” This petition was 
backed by a certificate from the Clerk of the Parliament, that 
the Earl’s presence at the coronation of Charles at Perth was. 
only an official one, in obedience to express order of Parlis- 
ment. After the Restoration he was sworn a Privy Councillor, 
1661. He obtained a new charter of his titles and offices from 
the King, November 13, 1666, to him and the heirs male or 
female of his body, which failing, to the heirs he should 
appoint by a writing under his hand, which failing, to heirs 
male and of tailzie in the former limitations, which failing, to his. 
heirs male whatsoever. He died in 1674, and as he had no 
children by his wife, Lady Catherine Carnegie, daughter of the 
Earl of Southesk, he had nominated his nearest heir male, Sir John 
Hay of Killour, grandson of George Hay of Killour, youngest son 
of Andrew, seventh Earl of Erroil, who succeeded as eleventh Earl, 
obtaining a charter from the Crown of his kinsman’s dignities. At 
the Revolution, to use Dundee’s words, he ‘‘ stayed at home,” and he 
took no part in public affairs from that time, being at heart a 
Jacobite. His wife, Lady Anne Drummond, only daughter of James, 
third Earl of Perth, was a more ardent adherent of that faith, and 
even incurred imprisonment for hgr zeal in the troubled period 
immediately following the Revolution. ‘The Earl died De 
cember 30, 1704, and was succeeded by his son Charles, twelfth 
Earl of Erroll, noted while a young man as ‘an enemy to 
Presbytery.” He is described as a man of “ good understand- 
ing,” but not of brilliant or showy qualities. On succeeding his 
father he took the oaths to Queen Anne and his seat, June 28, 
1705. He warmly opposed the Union, against which he entered a 
strong protest, January 7, 1707. He was then vehemently dis- 
affected to the Government, and in March of the same year 
Colonel Hooke, a Jacobite refugee in the French service, arrived 
at Slains Castle ‘‘ as a sort of ambassador or commissioner, autho- 
rized by the Court of France to negotiate with the friends of the 
cause, and report on their strength and willingness to act.” Erroll 
seems, from Hooke’s reports, to have given in his adherence pretty 
heartily. It is not surprising therefore that on the alarm of an Inr- 
vasion arising in 1708 the Earl, although being, or professing to 
be, in bad health, was sent prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh 
He was one of those who attended the gathering at Braemar in 
1715, at the summons of the Earl of Mar, but he escaped any 
serious consequences from his participation in that rebellion, and 
died in 1717 unmarried. His title then devolved on his sister 
Mary, who became Countess of Erroll, and at the coronation of 
George II. the Duke of Roxburgh, on her claim to the Constabulate 
being allowed, acted as her deputy in that office. Under the Act 
abolishing heritable jurisdictions (1747) she got for the regality 
of Slains 1,200/., and died at Slains Castle, August 19, 1758. She 








was succeeded by James, Lord Boyd, grandson of her sister, Lady 
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Lady Margaret had married James, fifth Earl of 
rth Earl of Callendar, who was attainted for 
his adhesion to the Rebellion of *15. Her danger by this noble- 
n, Lady Anue Livingstone, married William Boyd, fourth 
rat of Kilmaraock, who took a conspicuous part in the Re- 
ellion of “45, and was executed on Tower Hill, August 18, 
1746. The Countess died a year afterwards at Kilmarnock, 
September 14, 1747. Her eldest son, James, Lord Boyd, had 
a commission in the 2ist Regiment of Foot in 17 45 on the side 
of Government, and upon his father's execution claimed the 
estate “ as dispone1 to trustees for his use : on 10th August, 1732. 
The Court of Session sustained his claim in 1749, and on the 
28th of March, 1751, it was affirmed by the House of Lords. In 
October, 1754, he obtained a commission in Pepperell’s Foot in 
America, and in Arabin’s Foot in December, 1755, but on succeed- 
ing his great-aunt in 1758 as thirteenth possessor of the earldom of 
Erroll he quitte1 the army. is presence as hereditary Constable 
of Scotland at the coronation of George LIT. is alluded to by Sir 
Walter Scott in his novel of Red-gauntlet. On this occasion he 
neglected by accident to pull off his cap when the King entered, 
and apologizing for the ommission, the King entreated him to be 
covered, for he looked upon his presence at the ceremonial as a 
very particular honour. Te spent the rest of his life almost 
wholly in retirement at Slains, attending to his estates and the 
éomfort of his tenantry. He was, however, appointed one of the 
Lords of Police, 1767, and elected a Scottish representative 
Peer in 1770. He died at Callendar House, July 3, 1778. 
He was remarkable for his stature, being six feet four inches 
in height, of excellent proportions, and extremely graceful. 
Dr. Johnson said of him that he resembled Homer's Sarpedon. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, George, fourteenth Karl 
of Erroll, who served in the army in various regiments, and 
in 1796 was chosen one of the sixteen representative Peers for Scot- 
land, on which occasion the Earl of Lauderdale entered a protest, 
on the ground that the earldom of Erroll was from its original 
creation a male fee, and that no new right was created by the 
charter of 1674, and he presented accordingly a petition to the 
House of Lords against the return of Erroll. On the 19th of 
May, 1797, however, the Lord Chancellor pronounced judg- 
ment in fayour of Earl George, who only survived till the 14th 
of June, 1798, when, dying without issue, the titles devolved on 
his brother William, fifteenth Earl of Erroll. He was appointed 
Knight-Marshal of Scotland, February 5, 1805, and chosen a 
representative Peer in 1806. He was also for several years Lord 
High Commissioner to the Church of Scotland His eldest son, 
James, Lord Hay, an Ensign in the Guards, was killed at Waterloo, 
June 18, 1815. The Earl himself died January 26, 1819, and 
was succeeded by his second son, William George, sixteenth 
Earl, who married in 1820 Miss Elizabeth Fitzclarence, daughter 
of William IV. and Mrs. Jordan. After the accession of his Royal 
father-in-law he was sworn a Privy Councillor, and was created a 
Peer of the United Kingdon (June 17, 1831) as Baron Kilmarnock, 
county Ayr. He was created a Knight of the Thistle in 1835, 
was a cordial supporter of the Whig party, and on the accession 
of the Melbourne Administration in 1835 was appointed Master of 
the Buckhounds, which office he exchanged in November, 1839, for 
that of Lord Steward of the Household, which he held till August, 
1843. In 1836 he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Aberdeen- 
shire. After protracted ill-health, he died, April 19, 1846, and 
was succeeded by his son, William Henry, seventeenth and present 
Earl of Erroll. As hereditary (22nd) High Constable of Scotland 
the Earl is the first subject in Scotland (not of the Blood Royal), 
and has the right to take precedence of every other hereditary 
honour. Ile served in the Crimea, and was severely wounded at 
the battle of the Alma in September, 1854. Like his father, he 
is a Whig in politics. 


Margaret Hay. 
Linlithgow, and fou 
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THE CAPTURE OF MR. DAVIS:—EUROPE ON THE 
ASSASSINATION. 
[From our SrectaL CorRESPONDENT.} 

; New York, May 19, 1865. 
Exit the so-called Confederate Gore rament, running, in Mistress 
Davis's petticoats. A most preposterous stage direction for the 
close of our bloody drama, but still the true one. Our awful 
tragedy has concluded in the anti-climax of this ridiculous farce. 
The steamer of Wednesday last took you out the news that Mr. 
Davis Was arrested at Irwinsville, Georgia, on the 10th. Irwinsville 
is well down toward the Florida line, and he was evidently 
making for the Gulf shore. Roused by the firing of our soldiers 


c 


f 


e 


less prized, because they were not unexpected, 
were paid by public bodies and by certain prominent and power- 


out who was who), he donned his wife's crinoline and other 
feminine accompaniments, and started for the woods. But he 
could not put on her shoes, and ‘from the hoop's bewitching 
round,” not managed with that dainty art that guards and guides 
its customary revelations, pecped forth a shoe, not exactly of the 
size and shape that have power to wound. ‘The Yankee boys knew 
their Hercules by his foot, and soon brought him up all standing. 
The collapse of the rebellion was so sudden and so complete already, 
it had vanished so utterly that it could fall no farther except into 
the ridiculous, and there it has gone heallong. The country, 
hardly recovered from the shock and the sorrow of its late bereave- 
ment, has exploded in inextinguishable laughter. ‘The news 
arrived on Sunday, and by Wednesday afternoon boys began to 
cry caricatures of ‘Jeff. Davis in petticoats” about the streets. 
Already half a dozen have appeared, varying in size from a small 
card with the one figure to a Jarge lithographic sheet ex- 
hibiting the scene with its accessories, including the real 


Mrs. Davis uttering the caution which she gave to the 
soldiers, ‘Don't provoke the President, for he might hurt 


you.” This strange incident, which makes the leader of the re- 
bellion appear hardly to advantage, in one respect at least, by 
the side of the assassin of Mr. Lincoln, has had a remarkable 
effect upon public feeling. It has done much to relax the stern 
determination which was very widely felt before its occurrence 
with regard to the punishment which Mr. Davis should suffer if 
he were arrested. ‘The manner of the arrest has relaxed the brow 
of Justice. The culprit is arraigned at the bar of public opinion. 
But, as the reporters sometimes say, the Court could not 
preserve its gravity. Solvuntur tabule This feeling, 
however, may be but temporary; and should it prove so 
the case is a serious one. Serious for the country as well as for 
Mr. Davis. For my simple self, I am inclined to be sorry that he 


rist. 


did not get off. Once ott of the country, he would soon have be- 
come and would have remained an object of contempt and ridicule 
to the very people who were lately under his authority. 
might have trusted his punishment to the men whom he and others 
like him misled to their ruin. 
am afraid that it will prove to be a white elephant. 
Mr. Davis must be tried ; tried, he must be convicted ; convicted, 
how can he be made an object of executive clemency, except upon 
the ground that treason, levying war against the Republic by one 
of its citizens, is hereafter to be regarded as a venial offence. 
That is the difficulty, or otherwise a great and powerful nation 
might well be magnanimous and merciful to an enemy once pow- 
erful, but now utterly ruined and forlorn. 
pest, but so did Uncle Toby catch his, and we can well afford to 
say with him, ‘*‘ Go, poor devil, get thee gone! Why should [ hurt 
thee ? 
me 
the close of the public careers of the two foremost men in this tre- 
mendous conflict ? 
summit of success, mourned by a great nation and eliciting unpre- 
cedented respect and sympathy from all Christendom, the other, 
having led his followers to destruction, arrested as he ‘* skedaIdled ” 
across a corn-field, to save his neck in his wife's petticoats. 


We 


But now that we have our prize, I 
Arrested, 


We have caught our 


This world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and 
Was there ever a more striking contrast than that between 


” 


One careless of his life, and dying upon the 


The honours paid to our deceased President in Europe, and 


especially in Great Britain and France, have of course bacn re- 
ceived by us with marked attention. 


Not, however, with the 


east surprise. ‘Those which were paid by that large and eminently 


respectable class of candid, thoughtful, and philanthropic men, 
who, while firmly devoted to the interests and attached to the 
principles of their own Governments, yet saw in the maintenance 
of ours the establishment of constitutional liberty and the hope of 


reedom for all mankind, and who, although sometimes criticizing 


us with severity and sometimes misunderstanding us, have always 


reated us with respectful consideration, and have wished for our 


national prosperity—these condolences, and particularly those that 


ame from England, have been none the less grateful, none the 
Those, too, which 


ul journals, and which were so carefully worded as not to commit 


the persons who directly or indirectly took part in them to any 


xpression of friendliness toward this country or its Government, 


have also their due appreciation at our hands, and are recognized 
as very becoming to those from whom they emanate. 
people must abhor assassination ; and as to decorous expressions of 
sympathy, Great Britain is a great nation, and noblesse oblige. 
sorrow, too, in these quarters has a very genuine appearance, and 
to us seems just. 
regret that the murder of our President was a condition precedent 


All civilized 
The 


But we may be permitted perhaps to feel some 





at each other (they had a stiff little skirmish before they found 





to the manifestation of this generous approbation. 


And I will 
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venture still farther, and confess that, owing to some great defect 
in our mental organization, it is difficult for us to see how the man 
whose abilities were only sneered at, and whose purposes were 
unreservedly reviled one day, could on the next be found by the 
sneerers and the revilers worthy of so much admiration and so 
much praise. 

It is chiefly with reference to a remark that ‘ there is no single 
point in politics which it is so important for Englishmen to under- 
stand as the character of the American President,” and to a sub- 
sequent discussion of Mr, Johnson’s character in 7’he Spectator 
of May 6, which I apologize for saying in these columns seemed 
to me very able and very just, that I ask the privilege of repeating 
here an opinion expressed by me in a former letter. Writ- 
ing within two hours of Mr. Lincoln’s death, I said that the 
assassination ‘would have no more effect upon the course of 
events than if the assassin had killed a War-Office clerk or a drum- 
mer-boy.” This was hardly what I have just called it, an opinion; 
it was a conviction, ‘Che course of events thus far, I submit, has 
fully justified my prediction. In fact, except for the signs of 
mourning, it would not have been possible to discover during the 
past month that the country had suddenly lost the political head of 
itsaffairs. And as to all essential points of home and foreign policy, 
the same undisturbed progress of political events will continue 
untilthe people, manifesting their will according to the Constitution 
and the laws, demandachange. ‘The character of the President has 
much to do with the efficiency with which our Government is ad- 
ministered, but little or nothing with the ends which that Govern- 
ment seeks to attain, Here a statesman or a soldier may acquire dis- 
tinction and great influence, but never—never—power. He may be 
President, and have the craft of Jefferson, the will of Jackson, or 
the wisdom of Lincoln, but he must be content to remain an in- 
strument and not an agent—the mere executive officer of the 
nation, doing its will as it is expressed in the laws which have 
been and are from time to time passed by Congress, which itself is 
controlled, and sometimes, it must be confessed, hampered, by the 

Jonstitution. It may be to our loss that this is so, but so it is. 
No man knows this better, more gladly recognizes it, than Andrew 
Johnson. Coming from the uncultured classes, he will labour for 
the advancement of those classes with peculiar relish, but with no 
disregard of the reasonable expectations of others. His talk has 
sometimes been very * Red,” but the stump speeches of a man 
secking political advancement in ‘Tennessee, with the whole slave- 
holding oligarchy of the South banded against him, are no key to 
his policy as President of the United States. And when he says, 
‘*Youare the people, hence you cannot do wrong,” it is with no in- 
tention of putting in an English form that foolish aphorisin, “ Vox 
populi vox Dei,” but simply of saying that the people have the right 
to manage their own affairs, without responsibility to any one but 
themselves and God, and that if they manage them ill they may 
suffer, but no one has any right to call them to account. In a 
word, he means that they govern, not are governed ; and so cannot 
do wrong in the sense of doing what they have not a right to do. 
Even this freedom of action he would not dream of denying is 
limited in this country by that only-safeguard yet discovered 
for the rights of minorities in republics—a written constitu- 
tion, and in all countries by the best discoverable rule of moral 
right. 

As to the two points which The Spectator, jadging Mr. Johnson 
by his speeches, not unreasonably supposes he will seek to establish 
by his administration, the complete and final abolition of slavery, 
and with it of distinctions of colour, and the declaring the Union 
a Republic one and indivisible, it is important to remark,—1st. 
That Congress and the people have already decided that slavery 
shall be extinguished, and that if they did not so decide the 
President's voice in the present condition of affairs would count 
almost as nothing upon the subject. 2nd. That if by a Republic 
one and indivisible it is meant that the national integrity shall be 
preserved, and the authority of the National Government be para- 
mount in national affairs, and allegiance be solely due to that 
Government, that it is to establish this very point (upon the oc- 
casion of asserting that authority to prevent the planting of slavery 
in the Territories) that the war just over was fought. ‘The slave- 
holders told us that we were not a nation. We knew that that 
was false. But if it were true that this nation had been struggling 
to the birth for eighty years and had not yet been born, we were 
determined that it should be born, like Cesar, with the sword. If 
by the Republic one and indivisible is meant the abrogation of 
local independence in local affairs, and the merging of our Com- 
monwealths in one consolidated nation, the President of the 
United States has as much and as little to do with that as the 
Queen of Great Britain, and it could not be accomplished 


| by an army of Andrew Johnsons led by Ulysses Grant. Mr 





ss : John- 
son is a wilful, perhaps an aggressive man, and may have a 


disposition to act in emergencies with revolutionary energy.” But 
in casting the horoscope of his adininistration it must be remembered 
that the emergencies which might possibly have given Scope t 
his revolutionary energies are past; past but yesterday, but as 
completely past as our War of Independence. They are histor % 
In the time of civil war Congress, with the hearty approval of ‘a 
people, committed to the gentle, self-distrusting Abraham Lincoln 
some extraordinary powers. Now, while the echoes of that ‘ae 
are yet mingling in our ears, we will not allow the stern and self. 
reliant Andrew Johnson to try in seeret the conspirators 


0 


; against 
the life of our good President. ‘The Government has done away 


with secrecy in that trial, admits reporters and a certain number 
of the public, and this, under the circumstances, is accepted ag a 
compromise, though not with satisfaction. Mr. Johnson's reyo. 
lutionary energy, if he has it, is out of place. The task before 
him is to bring the country as quickly back as possible to its eon. 
dition before the war, less only slavery aud its evil consequences, 
The revolution is made to his hand; it is completed. The dutias 
which he will have to perform will be of great importance, 
but mainly those of civil administration. He must punish 
guilt, beget confidence, restore prosperity in the South. As to 
the Republic, it stands as firm as it did in the last generation, no 
firmer. A fearful storm has passed over us of which our fathers 
hardly heard the mutterings. But do the winds shake the hills or 
unseat the mountains? We do not boast this strength as ours, 
nor is this confidence the growth of recent events. This 
Government is based upon principles as eternal as the foundations 
of the earth. In what seemed to you, and some of us, the darkest 
hour of our trial, I never knew one Yankee, except the toadies 
and trucklers to slavery, from the Secretary of State down to your 
correspondent, who was so poor in spirit as to lack that faith. 
Mr. Seward’s despatches are his witnesses, and this correspondence 
may be mine. The London Times says of the assassination, 
“ Nobody can tell how to forecast the possible results of the 
thunderclap. Never was crisis so unfathomable in its import, or 
so completely beyond the scope of political divination.” To us 


this is but solemn nonsense. 
A YANKEE. 





MR. HUGHES ON REFORM. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—The Pall Mall Gazette says, in commenting on a proposal of 
mine to try a wide suffrage in a certain number of boroughs, that 
‘direct experiments cannot be tried in legislation.” Why? Is 
not every Act of Parliament a direct experiment? Would not 
Mr. Baines’s franchise be a direct experiment? We must try 
something before long for the whole country. Why shouldn't we 
try at once on a small scale ? 





Because you can’t get a corpus vile to try ypon, the writer in 
The Pall Mall Gazette says. Well, Sir, that can be only because 
we won't have a corpus vile, for half the large boroughs in the 
kingdom would volunteer as ‘ subjects ” to-morrow. 

Of course I quite admit that there ‘s great difficulty in making 
any experiment, or in fact any change whatever, when the ma- 
jority of those in possession are so thorougily content, and there 
is not yet avy vigorous dissatisfaction amongst those who are not 
in possession. But this is precisely the danger. We don’t want 
the outsiders to be let in for their sakes, so much as for our own. 
The present House represents the nation worse and worse every 
year, as the intelligence and powers of acting together of the Eng- 
lishmen who live on weekly wages grow with a rapidity which 
few of us are aware of. To let well alone is no doubt wise, but 
how about letting ill alone ? 

In the second place, the writer in The Puli Mall Gazette says, * It 
is impossible to ascertain the result of your experiment.” True, if, 
as he puts it, the question is whether men who drop their h’s, or 
vote for Church-rates, or for the abolition of them, are worthy 
representatives. But I submit that the question is simply what 
part of the Englishmen now unenfranchisel are intelligent and 
provident enough to be voters. You can test this by sceing how 
those in certain places would use the franchise; not so much 
whom they would choose, but whether they would go in droves, 
and so swamp all the rest of us. If they should divide like other 
classes, even on class questions such as strikes, and show intelli- 
gence, independence, and public spirit, we should have some proof 
that it is safe to go forward somewhat more boldly. 

Tuomas HvuGues 
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FREYTAG’S NEW NOVEL.* 

The Lost Manuscript will not increase the popularity of the 
author of Debit and Credit. Perhaps it will add to his fame. 
The artistic merits of some parts of the story and the chief 
characters are equal to anything in Herr Freytag's earlier novel, 
indeed the chief characters are far superior. But there was a 
stir of natural life, an intense energy in the first-born, which has 
not been imparted to its younger brother. We miss the action 
that animated the whole picture, the incidents of the Polish 
and the storm of the Polish castle which shed a romantic 


revolution a : 
clow on the common-place life of a tradesman. The present 
5 


novel moves in much higher circles, and among people who have 
higher claims oa our attention. Many Germans complained that 
the hero of Debit and Credit was a Piilister ; he was certainly, 
like heroes in general, the least individual and the least interesting 
character in the book. ‘This is not the case in The Lost Manu- 
script. Professor Felix Werner, who is the hero, is brought out 
with great prominence, and the main interest of the story centres 
in him. It was a novel, perhaps a daring feat of Herr Freytag to 
choose a professor as his chief character, but while the choice im- 
parts a strong intellectual flavour to the work, it almost necessarily 
excludes rude life and vigour. We can count on few incidents in 
the records of a university career save the inevitable festivals and 
duels among the students, with perhaps a controversy between 
the reverend seniors. Of course a professor may marry, but even 
the prospect of his marriage strikes us as unpromising. ‘ How 
can a Bishop marry ?” asked Sydney Smith, “how can he flirt? 
The utmost he can say is, ‘I will see you in the vestry after 
service.” If not comic, a professor's proposal would surely be so 
involved and metaphysical that his destined bride would be more 
apt to take notes of his lecture than to utter the required mono- 
syllable. 

These expectations are partly realized in the course of Herr 
Freytag’s story. We have the duel, and the controversy, and the 
metaphysical wooing. But we have much more than this. We 
have a most artful plot, linked together throughout with such 
concealment of its art that for a long time we do not suspect its 
presence. We have a machinery which at first seems clumsy and 
unmeaning, but which suddenly becomes the true thread of the 
labyrinth. With this we have a great deal of unnecessary digres- 
sion, several unnecessary episodes, and some wholly unnecessary 
characters. ‘The first part of the novel is an idyl, pure and 
simple. ‘The professor, who is on the scent of a lost MS. of 
Tacitus, is brought to a large couutry farm or estate, and falls 
in love with the daughter of the house. All this part might be 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, especially in the description of 
the storm. ‘Then the professor brings back his bride to the 
university, and we have a volume of learned life, a round 
of calls on the other professors, a professors’ ball, where all 
the husbands dance with their wives, and the festival and duel 
among the students. After this the hero and his wife are trans- 
planted to a small Court, in order that he may make researches 
and arrange a collection of medals, and that his wife may be 
lodged in a small garden pavilion communicating by secret ways 
‘The Prince of this small Court has cast his eyes 
on Professor Werner's wife. He saw her while Werner was search- 
ing for the lost Tacitus at her father’s house. ‘To bring her 
gradually into his net he sends his son to Werner's wniversity. 


with the palace. 











Ilse, Werner's wife, interests herself in the young prince, and the | 
father is able to thank her for the kind influence she exerted. 
There had been a discussion in the university about a forged leaf 
of Tacitus, with which a clever copyist had imposed on one of the 
professors. One corps of students took the part of Struvelius, who 





had been taken in, another corps that of Werner, who had exposed | 
the fraud. At a festival where both corps met together the young | 
prince was insulted, and Ilse prevailed on him to fight his own | 
battle, instead of leaving it to a deputy. The old prince, who has | 
learnt all these facts, has the forger of the leaf of ‘Tacitus brought 
to his Court, and makes him forge other leaves so as to occupy the 
professor. Meanwhile Ilse is left alone in the garden pavilion, | 
and one day the servant asks leave to go and see her mother, who is 
dangerously ill in the next village. In the middle of the night a 
mirror in the wall begins to move, and a strange face looks out into | 
llse's bedroom. But who the intruder is, and what the result of | 
this visit, we will let our readers learn from the novel. 

Thus beginning with an idyl, we have got toa drame. 


| 
The 


By Gustav Freytag, author of Debit and Credit. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 





* The Lost Manuscript. A novel. 
Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. 3 vels. 


prince’s ways are the connecting link between The Lost Manu cript 
and the living characters. The garden pavilion is the modern 
Capree. It is surrounded by spies, tenanted by obedient servants 
who retire when they are commanded, and pervious at all times to 
the master of its secrets. ‘The prince, who reads his subjects’ 
letters, attempts the life of the professor with his own hand, and 
procures a forgery, so as to have the coast clear for his lust, is 
the modern Tiberius. We cannot help noticing the art with which 
all the earliest events in the story lead up to the crisis. ‘There is a 
gipsy woman in the first volume whose introduction seems to have 
an immediate, though only temporary effect. But the hints she 
throws out then, bear fruit long after, and her return in the third 
volume is a great help towards the solution. ‘The forgery of 
Tacitus seems to do its work at the time, but it is really one of the 
strongest links in the chain of future incident. All these minute 
touches may be passed over by the careless novel-reader. He will 
resent a story without either murder or bigamy, and shrug his 
shoulders at the thought of making a plot out of a MS. which is 
neither a will nor a marriage certificate. We regret that Herr 
Freytag has not considered some of the objections which will 
be urged by many of these readers, and has exaggerated the 
fault of diffuseness that marked his earlier novel. The epi- 
sode of the hostile neighbours might be left out without injury. 
We do not want to know as much about the hero’s friend 
as about the hero himself, and a metaphysical wooing is bad 
enough, without having a courtship carried on by means of 
old legends and equally metaphysical commentaries. With the 
exception of the scene where Professor Raschke, the absent man 
of the novel, is followed by Speihahn tugging at his coat-tails, all 
the history of Herr Hummel’s dogs and Herr Hahn's Chinese 
tower is very poor fun. We caunot tell what may be the case 
with German readers, but many English are intolerant of the best 
German novels on account of their length and minuteness. We 
know of one who closed Debit and Credit on finding three pages 
devoted to the annual receipt of a sugar-loaf, and the solemn way 
in which the master of the house cut it up himself. 

We have already praised the chief characters, but we must 
specify them more particularly. ‘The two most prominent women, 
Ilse and Laura, are contrasted much as the merchant's sister and 
the young countess were contrasted in Debit and Credit. Use is 
the heroine, but at times, with all her failings, we think Laura the 
more attractive. ‘The contrast is much the same as that between 
Amelia and Becky, between Lady Esmond and Beatrix. But 
Thackeray always marked the difference so strongly, that 
though we admired the wrong one throughout, we always 
admitted that the other was the right one. Perhaps Ilse makes 
the right Frau Professorin. Wht best displays her cha- 
racter is the influence she the young prince, 
and his sudden leap from a wretched hobbledehoy, bound by 
all the chains of etiquette and a chamberlain, into a man, 
is the best tribute to IIlse’s merits. But surely it would have 
been more manly had the prince discouraged the senseless and 
degrading practice of students’ duels, instead of engaging in one 
himself, and conquering a superior adversary by something little 
short of a marvel. If the loyalty of the opponent suggested that 
his face could beara slit better than the prince's, there was no 
danger in the encounter. If this was not the case, the divinity 
that hedges a king would seem to act on occasion as a fencing 
master. We are glal that Herr Freytag has passed so lightly 
over the details of stulent life, and has given us so much more 
about the true life of the university. ‘The professors to whom he 
introduces us are the most life-like characters in his volume, 
There is genuine humour in the scenes with Professor Raschke. 
A slight acquaintance with the learned men of Germany and 
their wives would suflice to point out originals for Struvelius 
and Frau Struvelius. Werner himself is a noble specimen of the 
man of science, pedantic at times, but always manly and hearty. 
The keenness with which he detects the prince’s design upon 
him, the courage with which he braves all further displeasure, 
add a still greater dignity to the unswerving uprightness of his 
character, his devotion to his labour, and his moral integrity. 

Mrs. Malcolin’s translation is generally good, and always care- 
ful. One or two little mistakes we have noticed, such as ** And 
Magister Kuips laughed at the world,” where it should be rather 
“chuckled over the world,” *‘ léchelte ither die Welt.” Again, ‘* Heraus 
mit deinem FVidibus” is, ** Out with,” not ** away with your Fidibus.” 
In other places we notice a stiffness which is almost inseparable 
from translation, but mars the effect almost more than we can 
say. Such phrases as ‘* Here it is a question of a scholar of honour 
and repute ” (Vol. I., p. 293) have an awkward sound. No doubt 
Herr Freytag’s prose is difficult, particularly in the metaphysical 
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parts, where a thought is often wrapped in such a cloud of: words 
that it baffles the reader, and one is not sure if it has not baffled 
the writer. And perhaps the author himself would object to 
being made too English by a process of adaptation which is more 
dangerous to the beauties of the original than the baldest trans- 


lation. 


MR. J. S. MILL ON SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON.* 
[Seconp NorIce.] 
Ir is a fair criterion of the advantage which Mr. Mill as a critic 
has over Mr. Mill as a constructive philosopher that of two por- 
tions of this masterly disquisition, with both of which we absolutely 
and equally differ, his teaching on perception and his teaching 
on the will, the former, which is constructive, seems to us feeble 
and forced, as well as conspicuously sophistical, while the latter, 
which is critical, is undoubtedly one of its ablest chapters. In 
dealing briefly with each, we do not of course pretend to do more 
than just point to the fundamental fallacy of Mr. Mill’s method 
of thought. It would take a volume equal in magnitude to his 
own—and there is, as far as we know, only one English philo- 
sophical thinker now living who could produce a criticism its 
equal in ability—to illustrate and defend against all Mr. Mill’s 
probable replies the drift of our criticism. 

We maintain that Mr. Mill's attempt to show how from 
mere subjective sensations, which, as he thinks, are all of 
which we have any direct knowledge in consciousness, we may 
and must come to a belief in external objects of these sensations, 
and an external world generally, is one of the most glaring in- 
stances of the liability of the most accomplished logicians to slide 
into their premisses what they wish to find in their conclusions 
with which we ever met. ‘The common sense of the thing is against 
Mr. Mill, to begin with. If I know that I am immured in a mere 
cell of the universe, and hear a knocking at the door of that cell, I 
may fairly conclude that the knocking comes from outside, because I 
already believe in an outside. But Mr, Mill will not allow us any 
means of attaining to so much knowledge as this. He considers 
that all our sensations are merely affections of ourselves, both 
those which arise in us and those which arise (as people suppose) 
outside us, and that we have absolutely no direct access of any 
kind to the knowledge that there is anything in the world at all 
but our own sensations. And yet he is bent upon explaining to 
us how, with nothing but sensations for our instruments, we may 
yet break our way out of sensations to a belief in a world beyond 
our sensations, and which is in some respects the cause of our 
sensations. Now to maintain this is an enterprise wanting 
in common sense, and opposed to the old adage that you 
cannot get more hay out of a field than there is grass in it. 








ep 


which is a very positive sensation, and which returns periodical} 
withoutany conscious preparation, suggest externality quite as nae 
as the substances (also mere sensations, according to Mr, Mill 
which satisfy hunger? Mr. Mill appears to reply that all fo 
pleasurable and painful sensations get closely associated with 
ourselves, and all our milder sensations, such as those which we 
call ‘ perceptions,’—those of fluidity, hardness, colour, &e., get 
associated with the “ guaranteed possibilities of sensation” which 
we ascribe toexternal objects. But this is just the p titio principii, 
Where on earth does Mr. Mill get the guarantee from, except from 
the laws of the only things we know, our own sensations? If I 
expect a sensation to come independently of my consciousness, and 
in a given connection with other sensations,—that does not make 
it the less a mere sensation. The baby expects in time the sen. 
sation ‘ hunger,’ the sensation ‘food,’ the sensation ‘ mother,’ the 
sensation ‘ light,’ to recur in given orders,—c/l independently of 
itself, though some are accompanied with more, some with lesg 
pleasure. But if it has no original perception of anything but 
itself, how can the regularity of the recurrence provide any? Aj] 
the laws of its own mind and body are already independent of 
itself, and bring specific states of feeling in specific orders, and if 
it does not ascribe externality to one sort of involuntary feeling, 
why to another? If there is nothing but sensation knowable,— 
the laws of memory and expectation can only suggest that the 
known sensation will recur after the known antecedents; but 
there can be no conceivable reason why the sensation ‘ mother,’ 
when it recurs, should be more separated from self than the 
sensation ‘hunger.’ The truth is that for any one who denies an 
original knowledge of anything out of self, not all the manipula- 
tion in the world will ever manufacture it. Fichte’s idealism ig 
the true logical result of Mr. Mill's premisses,—thie idealism which 
asserts the periodicity of external nature to be only a law of con- 
sciousness, which assumes that the revolution’ of the stars and the 
history of mankind as learned by me are as much laws of my own 
consciousness as the law of association of ideas. ** I see a piece of 
white paper on a table,” says Mr. Mill. ‘I go into another room, 
and though I have ceased to see it, [ am persuaded that the paper 
is still there. I no longer have the sensations which it gave me, 
but I believe that when I again place myself in the circumstances 
in which I had those sensations, that is, when I ¢o again into the 
room, I shall again have them; and further, that there has been 
no intervening moment at which this could not have been the 
case.” Is not the notion of externality, for which Mr. Millis try- 
ing to account, imported wholesale into this sentence ? All that he 
has a right to say is,—“ I have the sensation which I call seeing 
a piece of paper on the table, and then supersede it by the sensa- 
tion which I call going into another room, and though I have the 


If I know nothing but sensations, I cannot conceive why I ever | sensation of the piece of paper on the table no longer, I believe 


should surmise anything but sensations. Mr. Mill holds that to 
the baby the fluidity, whiteness, and so forth of its mother’s milk 
are as much mere sensations as the taste of that milk, and its 
mother herself as much a sensation as the milk. But, he argues, 
since memory and expectation are primary assumptions of all 
schools of philosophy alike, idealist, realist, or half-realist and half- 
idealist,—the baby remembers and expects the return of the sensa- 
tion called taste of the milk and the other sensations in addition to 
that which make up the properties of milk, and the further sen- 
sations which make up the qualities of ‘ mother,—moreover, ex- 
pects them to return under given circumstances not depend- 
ent on its own conscious proceedings, and so gets the idea of 
independence of itself, ov externality. Now who does not see 
at once that the whole assumption of externality is here slipped 
in without notice? If there be no original perception of exter- 
nality why should ‘independence of self’ suggest it? All the 
successions of feelings in the baby’s body, all the alternations of 
heat and cold to which it is exposed, and all the initial sensations 
of colour and light and thought, are practically independent of its 
own control, or if it can exclude any, it can exclude them only by 
the help of others which it cannot exclude,—that is, it excludes one 
sensation independent of self by substituting another sensation 
equally independent of self. Why, then, should any one more than 
another suggest externality? Sleepiness is probably as involun- 
tary a sensation as any the body has, and recurs as certainly at fixed 
intervals ; yet does sleepiness suggest externality ? Involuntary 
sensation, if truly a sensation, must remain so, and cannot become 
anything external. Why should the baby believe its milk or its 
mother to be at all more external than its sleep? Or if Mr. 
Mill asserts that sleepiness is the fading away of sensation, and not 
a positive sensation (which we deny), then why should not hunger, 
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that when I again repeat exactly the set of sensations which pre- 
ceded my having that particular sensation, I shall again have that 
particular sensation, and further that, there has been no interven- 
ing moment at which the former set of sensations, precisely 
repeated, would not have led to the latter sensation.” ‘That is the 
proper language, according to Mr. Mill's theory, and we defy him to 
extract from such a ** guaranteed possibility of sensation ” as that, 
any permanent reality outside the world of sensation. Mr. Mill’s 
distinction between vividly pleasureable and painful sensations 
which associate themselves with the subject, and neutral or indiffer- 
ent sensations which associate themselves with the object, of course 
suppose an object,—which he has never shown us how to get. 
But beyond that it is, we believe, a false distinction, Smell is 
essentially subjective, and never is supposed by any one to be any- 
thing but an affection of the organ of smelling ;—yet it undoubt- 
edly gives much less vivid pleasure to children than colour, which 
is always conceived as external. There is no more pleasureable 
sensation in infancy (independently of the appetites) than that 
afforded by bright colours, and none certainly more wnquestion- 
ably assumed as external to the senses. 

Mr. Mill has one most curious and ingeniously-artificial argu- 
ment to show how an external world may be inferred without any 
direct perception of a not-self. Ile says we soon fin] that the 
wniform antecedent of one sensation is a quite //ferent sensa- 
tion, which we get to consider its cause,—as, for example, the 
sensation of taste is preceeded by the sensations of the physical 
qualities of the food, and of the acts which raise it to the 
mouth, which are totally different from that of the taste 
of the food. Now, he says, the mind generalizes from this 
experience, and inevitably suggests as the antecedent of the sum- 
total of all our sensations something wholly different from sen- 
sation itself, something therefore which we cannot conceive at all, 
—that is an unknown somewhat,—an external world. If this ac- 
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counted for anything, it would account, not for a belief that some 
of our sensations (as Mr. Mill calls them) introduce us to an 
ld. but that all our sensations conceal from us an 
We submit that this is accounting for a belief en- 
tertained by no one. The present writer fully believes the paper 
he is writing on, and the room he is writing in, to be external to 
him, but has no sort of intuitive belief in the externality of 
an unknown something—their cause—of which no quality is 
known to him. Nor do we see where this sort of reasoning would 
end. Would it not necessitate the belief in something inconceiv- 
able and wholly different from space as the cause of space; and some 
second inconceivable behind the first inconceivable, as its cause, 
andsoon? We submit to Mr. Mill that he has here invented a 
false generalization from experience, The various beliefs in God 
as original, in force as original, in ideas as vriginal, all show that 
if we had no experience but an infinite series of sensations, we 
should be content to acquiesce in sensations as original. Nothing 
appears to us more absolutely certain than the truth that if we 
had no original knowledge of anything but affections of self, we 
should never be able to infer anything beyond self. 

One word on Mr. Mill’s doctrine of inseparable association. 
He treats the subject of course very ably, but when he asserts 
that the one feeling which the laws of “ inseparable association 
are obviously equal to producing” is that of ‘ necessity,” and 
accounts for the necessity of geometrical and arithmetical truths 
by the universal experience on which their axioms are founded, he 
appears to us to be building on sand. Does any one suppose that 
his belief in the truth of geometry is less certain than his belief 
in the necessity of eyes for the purposes of vision?—yet un- 
doubtedly the experience of the latter necessity is far more 
universal than the experience on which the former is founded. 
As Mr. Mill observes, we have a sort of experience which seems 
to show that two straight lines might enclose a space,—namely, 
the sight of the parallel rails of a railway converging by the 
laws of perspective in both directions, and though this ex- 
perience is falsified by further investigation, it is far more than 
we have in the case of vision. Yet it was conceivable even 
before the supposed facts of clairvoyance were published, that 
sight might be possible without eyes, say even with the back of 
the head, and though the idea was laughed at as requiring a 
great amount of evidence, no one supposed it impossible, or 
refused to hear the facts on which such an assertion was based, 
as they undoubtedly would have done an assertion that two 
straight lines might enclose a space. Or take a still more 
universal association if there be one more universal, the associa- 
tion of mind with body. Mr. Mill will not deny that this isa 
more constant and direct datum of experience than any which 
leads us to infer the boundlessness of space. Every moment of 
our lives and every human experience teach it; but not only is it 
not an indissoluble association, but the mass of believers in the 
immortality of the soul believe in the separability of the soul and 
body, without any experience or even power of imagination to 
show them how such a belief is possible. We take it that nothing 
is more certain than that the doctrine of uniform association will 
not produce in any case that universality and certainty of belief 
which Mr. Mill admits to belong to geometrical and arithmetical 
science. 

We must reserve a discussion of Mr. Mill’s teaching on free- 
will for one more article. 


external wor 
external world. 





EDWARD VIL* 


“Youne kings, though they be children, yet are they kings not- 
withstanding ; and though it be written in Scripture ‘ Vz tibi, o 
terra! ubi puer est rex’—* Woe to thee, O land! where the king is 
a child,’ it followeth in another place, ‘ Blessed is the land 
where there is a noble king,’—where kings be no banqueters, no 
players, and where they spend not their time in hawking and 
hunting. And when had the King’s Majesty a Council that took 
more pains, both day and night, for the setting forth of God’s 
word and profit of the Commonwealth? And yet there be some 
wicked people that will say ‘Tush ! this gear will not tarry. It is 
but my Lord Protector’s and my Lord of Canterbury's doing. ‘The 
King is a child, and he knoweth not of it.’ Jesu mercy! How like 
are we Englishmen to the Jews,—ever stubborn, stiff-necked, and 
walking in bye-ways. Yea, I think no Jew would at any time 
say, ‘This gear will not tarry.’” Such is the style in which 
Master Latimer apostrophized his impatient audience from “ the 
preaching-place at Westminster,” in the face of the poor child- 
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King Edward VI., as in their new-born freedom and independ- 
ence from the terrors and Majesty of King Stork they walked up 
and down, criticizing the acts of King Log, and * huzzed and 
buzzed” in the preacher's ears, making ‘ him oftentimes to forget 
his matter.” 

The fashion of the times themselves could not have been more 
opposite, or have afforded richer matter for speculation to a curious 
spectator, than did the contrast of Edward VI. to his predecessor. 
Think of any “ stiffnecked Jew” of an Englishman daring to com- 
ment with such manifest freedom upon Henry VIIL., his measures, 
or his Ministers! It would have been easier to take a lion by the paw, 
and the experiment would hardly have been more dangerous. But 
now men, saucy and hard-hearted, peered into the lustrous eyes 
and pale face of his son and successor, and in spite of the bold 
rebukes of Latimer, or the jealous policy of his Ministers, unloosed 
their tongues to speculations not always favourable to the Royal 
authority, and certainly far from complimentary to those who 
directed it. Surrounded by powerful uncles and nobles, who must 
have regarded him always as a child, and speculated from the first 
on the chances of succession, this sickly scion of a strong race had 
no hope of developing into a vigorous or a natural growth. He 
could scarcely fail to dwindle body and mind under such ponder- 
ous and portentous shadows. And though certain Protestant 
historians have thought it indispensable to the vindication of 
the Reformation, which needs no such support, to herald forth 
Edward VI. as a second Josiah and a saint in short clothes, 
mainly on the faith of spurious anecdotes and religious 
exercises written before his teens, under the eye of a tutor, 
most men, and certainly all the women, will hesitate in accepting 
this eulogy. Correct Latin and French at the age of twelve are 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice of simplicity, feeling, or affection. 
Numerous as are the letters and remains of Edward VL., they will 
be searched in vain for any indications of modesty, tenderness, or 
childish buoyancy. Much as we hate the word, the ‘‘priggishness " 
of his most familiar letters, even to his Royal mother-in-law and his 
sisters, is the only noteworthy feature in them. But let us be just; 
it was not his fault that he drank in from his cradle, poor child! 
more Latin and more theology than maternal milk and motherly 
affection. 

Meanwhile the expression ‘This gear will not tarry,” which pro- 
voked the wrath of Master Latimer, affords no bad index of the state 
of feeling at the ttme. Englishmen regarded with natural suspicion 
every act of a reign which, brief as it was, exhibited little else 
than a succession of plots and counterplots. The axe fell by the 
hands of an invisible executioner on the necks it ought to have 
spared. ‘The poor boy-King, sickening daily, and hardly able to 
stand upright under the weight of his gold chain, seemed rather to 
realize the idea of an unhappy victim, fascinated and enslaved by 
mysterious powers, than an independent Sovereign, called to rule 
a people who had bid defiance to Popes and Kaisers. The evident 
and growing influence of Northumberland increased their suspicion. 
All sorts of rumours were eagerly circulated and as eagerly swal- 
lowed, the more eagerly in proportion as they were monstrous and 
horrible. We have in the pamphlet noted at the foot of this article 
a specimen of these reports, full from title-page to colophon of 
‘“‘skimble-skamble ” stuff, of death’s heads and bloody bones, utterly 
worthless as authentic history, but no bad barometer for those who 
wish to measure the cloudy state of the political horizon. The 
writer, a foreigner resident in England, makes no secret of his 
convictions that the death of the King and all the evils of his 
reign were owing to the machinations of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. Whoever contradicted this general belief was suborned and 
perjured, according to his statements. Weshould at once demur 
to the assertions of a writer who rested his credit on such sweep- 
ing denouncements, even if no positive evidence of their falsehood 
existed. But if there be one fact which is well substantiated, it 
is that Edward VI. died of consumption. Months before his dis- 
solution diplomatists were speculating upon the symptoms and 
progress of his malady. ‘The King died on the 5th of July. On 
the 16th of June before the French Ambassador Noailles 
had written home to say he could not possibly survive, though 
it was given out that he was daily mending, and took walks 
in the galleries, his park, and his gardens. With the cold 
sagacity of his calling the envoy had fully discussed this interest- 
ing topic with the two Court physicians, who had given their 
opinion that the King could not outlive the month of August, 
‘and there was great chance that he would go off suddenly even 
before.” 

An explanation so simple and obvious of the King’s death was 
ill-calculated to satisfy the heated imaginations and voracious 
credulity of the times. ‘It was generally suspected,” says ‘‘ P. V.” 
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(surely not Peter Vinet or Peter Martyr, as the editor or editors of 
this pamphlet surmise), ‘ that he was carried off by slow poison, 
administered long before ; and when the poison worked too slowly 
for the wishes and expectations of his murderers, they had 
recourse to the dagger.” In a later page of his work the author 
is still more minute :—‘‘ When the report got abroad of the King’s 
sickness, no one was admitted to see him, on the plea that the 
King’s weakness could not endure such interruptions ; until, when 
the murderers thought it advisable, it was given out that the King 
had died of consumption, and the nails of his fingers and toes had 
rotted off before his death. This made every man not merely suspect 
but believe that the King had been poisoned, and some whispered 
that as he was slow in dying his body suffered from foul play by the 
knife.” Incredible as the story may appear, it gained general cur- 
rency; men whispered it at corners of the streets, and aggravated the 
details in their private correspondence. One writer, more fervid 
than the rest, assures his friend that ‘‘ our excellent King has been 
most shamefully taken off by poison. His nails and hair fell off 
before his death, so that handsome as he was, he entirely lost all 
his good looks. The perpetrators of the murder were ashamed of 
allowing the body of the deceased King to lie in state and be seen 
by the public as usual, therefore they buried him privately in a 
paddock adjoining the palace, and substituted in his place, to be 
seen by the people, a youth not very unlike him, whom they had 
murdered, One of the sons of the Duke of Northumberland 
acknowledged the fact!” Here is “the provincial style” 
of history, in all its quaintness and exaggeration, rampant, 
and without fear of Mr. Matthew Arnold. But without 
waiting for any formal disproof, ‘ historic lies,” like all other 
forms of falsehood, dry up and disappear after a time, as the 
gaudiest bubbles burst by their own inanition. Either history 
purifies itself, or the prejudices under which it was written cease 
to influence men, or the evidences on which it rests are more care- 
fully sifted and studied. ‘Though almost all contemporary writers, 
Papist and Protestant, insinuate or assert that Edward VI. died by 
foul means, modern belief has consigned this, like other vulgar 
errors, to that limbo of weeds ‘“ which,” in the words of Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘‘ lose their alimental sap, and wither by them- 
selves.” 

We know not to whom we are indebted for this elegant reprint 
of a very rare and apparently unique pamphlet, which by some 
rare chance has escaped the clutches of Elizabethan bakers, trunk- 
makers, and buttermen. We learn from the short preface prefixed 
by Mr. Berjeau that it was formerly in the possession of Mr. Rodd, 
the bookseller, ‘‘ who never saw or heard of any other copy.” From 
Mr. Rodd it passed into the hands of Mr. J. B. Inglis, to whom, it 
seems, we are indebted for the English version now bound up with 
the reprint. [t would perhaps be hardly fair to submit such a trifle 
as this to searching criticism. But if the reprint fairly represent 
the original, the author's meaning is obscured in more than one 
place by misprints and faulty punctuation. Mr. Inglis ought not 
to have translated such a passage as this, ‘‘ Neminem preter avun- 
culum regis Eduardum senior ducem Somersitensem quem protectorem 
vocabant, sibi obstare arbitraretur,” into, ‘He calculated that 
nobody but the elder Duke of Somerset, the uncle of King Edward, 
who was called Protector, could oppose himself ;” nor ought he 
to have added, by way of illustration, “ his senior the Duke.” 
Senior is only a common printers’ blunder for Semor. ‘* He cal- 
culated [to retain Mr. Inglis’s phraseology] that no oue except 
Edward Semor, the King’s uncle, &c., would oppose him.” 
Scarcely less portentous is another blunder, a few pages further on, 
arising from a similar cause,—“ Quod ut maturandum putaret, 
spoxardenrinoy airy accessit.” This is translated by Mr. 
Inglis, ‘* In maturing which, as he might think, he acceded to 
meoxarKentixoy aitiov, a preruling cause.” Di boni! If words 
were framed to hide men’s meaning, Mr. Inglis has succeeded to a 
miracle. To decipher the sense concealed under this hubbub of 
words would demand a transcendental ingenuity, soaring contemp- 
tuously above grammar rules and syntax. ‘The Greek, as Greek 
sometimes will, has slipped from the nominative into the genitive 
(from y to v),—and this patch of learned affectation means no 
more than that ‘One main and prevalent cause for the Duke's 
hurrying on his project was the thought that, with increase of 
years, the King might gain increase of liberty and judgment.” 








SAINT-MARTIN THE MYSTIIC.* 
A PERIOD of simply destructive criticism may be more fertile in | 


century ; creative criticism is the chief characteristic of oyy ow 
Yet the eighteenth century, so fiercely and ignorantly decriaj wes 
one incessant outpouring of the largest and loftiest conceptions. 
while our own, so vain of its achievements, so boastful of its 
progress, is obliged to work out in detail thoughts to which the 
eighteenth century gave birth. Compared to the nineteenth cen. 
tury the eighteenth was eminently original; original jy its 
philanthropic dreams, its schemes of universal emancipation, no 
less than in its crimes, audacities, and excesses ; original in jts 
charlatans as well as in its conquerors. Its very negativism, 80 
absolute and fanatical, was sublime. We smile at its temerities 
and chimeras, and point in scorn or in pity to the disenchantments 
that followed them. But how mighty must have been the gening 
and the will from which visions and determinations s0 colossal 
sprang! To the faults and defects of the eighteenth century we 
are by no means blind; we are not its eulogists, we merely cop. 
tend for a generous appreciation of its aspirings, and darings 
and doings; and we maintain that it was not that seasoy 
of deplorable barrenness which some men of talent, fonder 
of pictorial phrases than of historical truth, have represented jt, 
If we know the past better, estimate it more wisely and perhaps 
lovingly than the thinkers of the eighteenth century, how elevated 
and enthusiastic were their hopes of the future! 

The most interesting feature of the eighteenth century was not 
the poetical revival of which Goethe or the metaphysical revival 
of which Kant was the leader, was not the social and political 
theories which culminated in the grandest if saddest of social 
and political revolutions, but a mysticism strangely in contrast 
with an age of scepticism, and unbelief, and bold denial. All the 
real religious yearnings and movements of the eighteenth century 
were mystical in a supreme degree. State churches might be 
torpid ; official, or conventional theologies might be frigid, and 
apathy might be as general as blasphemy. Nevertheless men 
proclaimed in a thousand ways that they could not live without 
God, and in the face alike of indifference and infidelity 
they prayed, and toiled, and suffered for the Unseen and the Holy, 
Sects mainly mystical either arose, such as the Methodists, or 
were energetically transfigured, such as the Quakers and the 
Moravian Brethren. Quietism continued to have its represen- 
tatives, though Fénelon and Madame Guyon had died at the 
beginning of the century; and from the wreck of Jansenism, 
harsh and dogmatic though Jansenism was, a mystical element 
emerged. Swedenborg, the visionary by excellence, was almost 
strictly the contemporary of Voltaire, the remorseless idol-breaker. 
William Law, who wrote a book tinged by a persuasive mysticism, 
a book to which Johnson ascribed his conversion, and whose 
works, so profoundly pious and so rich in unction, are much 
less read than they deserve to be, had intimate relations with 
the family of him who is almost better known in England 
as the foe of Christianity than as the historian of Rome’s decline 
and fall. It was not the ascetic or the saint that the scoffer 
attacked ; and the ascetic and the saint pursued their own path, 
without knowing or heeding whether there were scoffers in the 
world. Much of the mysticism in the eighteenth century might 
be called by the convenient term re-action. But re-action is an 
eternal ebb and flow, and does not mark one age more than 
another. Far more correct would it be to say that the eighteenth 
century was as earnest as it was frivolous, and that even its 
frivolities had a species of earnestness. Who could be more 
frivolous and at the same time more earnest than Voltaire him- 
self? And was not Frederick the Great both a genuine worker 
and a thorough trifler? ‘Take Diderot, the eighteenth century's 
typical man. What fervour and simplicity along with what 
recklessness and sensuality we here behold! That mania for 
the imitation of antiquity which seized on the French, and which 
has been so often ridiculed, had its noble and venerable side. It 
was the striving after ideal and heroic virtue. The terrible 
Saint-Just, to whom, more than to Robespierre, we must ascribe 
the bloody aspect which the French Revolution for a moment 
wore, had an antique elevation and courage along with an irre- 
proachable purity. In truth we cannot sufficiently admire or 
sufficiently hate the eighteenth century, with the treasure of 
Christian graces in its heart, with the crown of Greek and Roman 
valours on its brow, with lewdness and cruelty in its eye, anl 
with a sneer on its lips; mirching manfully, yet stumbling 
lamentably ; by turns ashamed aud proud of its most gifted and 
eloquent son Rousseau; pausing, amid its hallucinations aud 


great regenerative ideas than a period of creative criticism. | quackeries, to applaud Pestalozzi, or some other reformer; and 
Destructive criticism was the chief characteristic of the eighteenth | not quite sure whether it should surrender its whole being to God 
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or Cagliostro. 
Few mystics during the last century gained an enduring namé® 
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ence except Saint-Martin. M. Matter, in a solid and 
but not very attractive volume, has supplied us with 
jled and trustworthy account of him. While for a 
ritorious grateful to M. Matter, who is a veteran in 
literature, and who has written besides a variety of other works 
aborate History of Gnosticism, we doubt whether in this or 
his productions he is more than an able and conscientious 
He is one of those heavy respectables whom it is 
impossible to praise, but whom it would be unfair to condemn, 
and to whom the English are more tolerant than the French, though 
Guizot, spite of his notable acquirements and immense reputation, 
belongs to the class. The worst thing about your heavy respect - 
able is his pedantic habit of treating every matter judicially. We 
must all have felt what an excellent judge has been spoiled in M. 
Guizot to make a second-rate writer and a tisivd-rate statesman. He 
and the rest of the heavy respectables provoke us by their inter- 
minable seesawing, and by their want of passion and of sympathy. 
Literature is more than a tribunal, and less. It has not ex- 
clusively, or even mainly, a moral purpose. A voice of life to the 
living, it grows dreary when it puts ona periwig and solemnly 
holds the scales of justice. M. Matter sums up in favour of the 
prisoner at the bar, and wags his sapient head, after the fashion 
of his tribe, but he does not give us—what we should have much 
preferred—a vivid picture of Saint Martin, or of those conflicting 
or commingling forces which moulded the destinies of mankind a 
hundred years ago. 

Saint-Martin himself has said that there are things which we can 
reveal to all the world, things which we can reveal only to a few, 
things which we can reveal to none. In the existence of the mystic 
the last of these abound. The things which can be revealed only 
to a few he puts into his conversation and correspondence with his 
intimate friends, or into his books, if he writes books. But of the 
things that can be revealed to all the world how limited is his 
share? Hence the biography of a mystic cannot well be given 
except by a mystic, just as saints can alone fully discourse to us 
about saints. ‘That wordless ecstacy which is not so much the 
most exalted and precious part of the mystic’s being as his whole 
being ; that entrancement, which is to him enchantment, a brother 
mystic can imagine, sympathize with, and revere. For that very 
reason, however, he abstains from any attempt to delineate it. 
Yet theliterary man by profession,—the bookmaker, who can neither 
imagine sympathize with, nor revere it, never scruples to paint it 
as if it were a sort of amusing phenomenon which every one could 
understand. Internally,—by the things which can be revealed to 
none, and by the things which can be revealed only to a few, the 
mystic is more interesting than the saint; by the things which 
can be revealed to all the world, —less interesting. The saint dwells 
in the holy of holies that he may bring forth treasures of 
mercy to his sinning and suffering race. On the other hand, the 
mystic views whatsoever is beautiful and sacred in the Outward 
as symbolical of the joys in the innermost abode of his soul. This 
distinction is not fanciful, and it has an emphatic and suggestive 
bearing on the distinction which ought ever to be observed between 
the biography of a mystic and the biography of a saint. The bio- 
graphy of a saint enters more into the literary region,—is more 
comprehensible by ordinary minds. Let the Swedish Saint 
Bridget be compared with the Spanish Saint Theresa. The former 
attracts us almost purely as a saint, the latter almost purely as 
a mystic. But Saint Theresa, notwithstanding her transcendent 
genius and her divine self-denial and charity, does not approach 
us with the legendary radiance, the romantic glory of her 
Swedish predecessor. She is too much an angel, dimly seen, 
though clearly heard, to impress as a woman. It is therefore 
with not a little hesitation that we venture on a sketch of Saint- 
Martin, who stands far below the adorable Santa Teresa in that 
hierarchy which is the visible representative of the city of God. 

The province of Touraine, now the department of Indre and 
Loire, has been called the Garden of France. In this province is 
the town of Amboise, which lies on the banks of the Loire, and 
is historically famous as the spot where Charles VIII. was born 
and died, and where in 1560 a formidable but fruitless conspiracy 
was formed against the Guises. At Amboise, on the 18th January, 
1743, Louis Claude de Saint-Martin first saw the light. He was 
by birth a gentleman, and he displayed throughout his career the 
most refined instincts of a gentleman. His constitution was feeble, 
but he always regarded this as a favour of Heaven, as tending to lead 
him away from things visible. From his father, and especially 
from his stepmother, his own mother having died young, he re- 
ceived a singularly pious education. The tenderness of his step- 
mother deepened and confirmed the effect of her holy precepts 
and example. 
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much distinction and influence at the end of the seventeenth 
century and the beginning of the eighteenth was Abbadie. 
In his latter days he inclined to mysticism. The most popu- 
lar of his many works was the Art of Self-Knowledge. This 
was the first book which induced the thoughtful and affec- 
tionate child Saint-Martin to meditate on the divine perfec- 
tion. It taught him that divine truth is only a path to divine 
beauty. When it grew necessary to choose a profession, Saint- 
Martin became a student of law, and he commenced to practise 
as an advocate at Tours, at the age of twenty-two. But in a 
few months he abandoned the law, and entered as lieutenant 
a regiment in garrison at Bordeaux. Before this period he had 
read the philosophers most in vogue. But none of them satisfied 
him, and only one of them, Rousseau, corresponded in some mea- 
sure to his spiritual longings. Those longings found nourishment 
in an odd and unexpected fashion. At Bordeaux he met Mar- 
tinez Pasqualis, a Portuguese Jew, who had been busy for a 
number of years in winning converts to a peculiar, mystical 
scheme, in which, if much was his own, a good deal seems to have 
been borrowed from the Kabbala and other sources. Pasqualis 
does not appear to have been either a quack or an adventurer. 
He sought to fulfil what he deemed his vocation with the utmost 
secrecy, and was the more intensely an enthusiast from being free 
from the ostentation of enthusiasm. Saint-Martin was admitted as 
one of his disciples. What the mode of initiation was it is 
impossible to ascertain, nor does it much matter. Things the 
most various and the most opposed pass under the general name 
of mysticism. The lowest form of mysticism is thaumaturgy. 
If we ascend a step we come to theurgy ; another, to apparitional 
discernment ; another, to vision in God; another, to life in God; 
another, to conscious identity with God. To our own coarse age 
the coarsest kinds of thaumaturgy are acceptable, and only as 
thaumaturgy is mysticism conceived of and embraced at present. 
The more mysticism descends to thaumaturgy, to theurgy, to 
apparitional discernment, the more room is there for imposture 
and deception; the more it rises to life in God, to vision in God, 
to conscious identity with God, the more it leaves the realm of 
legerdemain behind it. When the miracle prevails over the 
mystery we have vulgar, with the risk of having false, mysticism, 
while if the mystery predominates over the miracle we have true 
mysticism, with an absolute freedom from delusion, though 
Rationalists might pronounce the whole affair to be folly and 
fraud. Now we are afraid that in the system of Martinez 
Pasqualis there were too many of the baser mystical elements, 
and that too much importance was attached to thaumaturgy and 
apparitional discernment. It is true that Saint-Martin continu- 
ally insisted on the diviner elements, but the grosser elements he 
was not energetic in repudiating. Mysticism of the highest 
order, so far as it can be expressed at all, employs the simplest 
language or clothes itself in symbols. The enigmatical jargon 
adopted in imitation of the Kabbalistical writers it strenuously 
shuns. It is that jargon which offends us in Saint-Martin’s 
productions. Saint-Martin left the army in 1771, and what he 
learned as a neophyte he grew jealous to propagate as an apostle, 
But his propagandism was like his master’s—quiet and unobtru- 
sive ; and he delighted in calling himself the unknown philosopher 
and the Robinson Crusoe of Spiritualism. This, however, only 
indicates his dislike to publicity, and his conviction that a creed 
such as his should not be indiscriminately divulged, not his un- 
willingness to make proselytes. In 1775 appeared his first work, 
entitled “*On Errors and Truth.” It was a refutation of the 
reigning materialism. But it was an exposition besides of what 
it would not be wrong to describe as a modified and modern 
Gnosticism. Unlike most mystics, Saint-Martin did not live the 
life of a recluse. He moved in the best society, where the noble- 
ness of his character and the charm of his manners made him 
One of his friends and protectors was the 
Duke de Richelieu. The old Marshal tried to interest Voltaire in 
Saint-Martin’s book. Voltaire, in reply to the application, said, 
‘The work, the whole of which you have read, I do not know ; 
but if it is a good work, the first part ought to contain fifty folio 
volumes, and the second half a page.” Afterwards Voltaire, 
having perused the book, severely criticized it in a letter to 
D’Alembert. When travelling for a short time in Italy, in 1775, 
Saint Martin seems to have been afraid of being seized by the 
Inquisition as a heretic, and to have taken in consequence some 
rather absurd precautions. In 1787 Saint-Martin paid a 
second and more prolonged visit to Italy, accompanied by the 
Russian Prince Alexis Galitzin, whom he had met in London. 
Saint-Martin’s residence in England, immediately preceding the 
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iaysties, there was nothing in England for which Saint-Martin 
felt affinity. On returning from Italy Saint-Martin in 1788 
sought a home at Strasburgh. H[ere he resided till 1791, when 
the illness of his father summoned him to Amboise, where, or at 
Paris, the remainder of his days was spent. He died at Aunay, 
near Paris, on the 13th October, 1803. 

‘The sojourn of Saint-Martin at Strasburgh was in more than 
one way memorable for his spiritual development. In that city 
he was surrounded by sympathetic souls, to whom mysticism 
was a faith as intense and rapturous as to himself. Moreover, it 
was at Strasburgh that his profound study of Jacob Boehme’s 
writings commenced. Jacob Boehme was his second master, 
and in his eyes greater, much greater, than the first, Pasqualis. 

On Saint-Martin’s fortunes the French Revolution had a 
disastrous effect. To the extremity of want he was never re- 
duced; he had, however, to suffer many privations. But he bore 
adversity cheerfully, and he ceased not for an instant to view the 
French Revolution hopefully. He was not silly or short-sighted 
enough to anathematize it on account of its errors, illusions, 
absurdities, and exaggerations. As a grand social and political 
movement he watched with earnest eye its successive phases. 
But he was more disposed to hail it as the dawn of spiritual 
regeneration for all mankind. He could not dream that forces 
so tremendous could be unchained by Providence, only that from 
transient anarchy might spring permanent despotism. And surely 
those are wisest who believe, as he believed, that the French 
Revolution was the prelude of moral and religious change, though 
the complete redemption may yet be remote. ; 

If we take the word syncretism in its most favourable sense, 
then we must admit that Saint-Martin was a mystical syncretist. 
Influenced by his first teacher, Pasqualis, and by a variety of 
mystical writings, chiefly those of Jacob Boehme, he strove to 
build a system which, faithful to the inner life, should yet be re- 
concileable with progressive science. This was the aim of his New 
Man and of his other productions, published either during his life 
or after his death. He was therefore as much an imitator and as 
much an originator as the best philosophers of the Alexandrian 
school. Appearing in a religious age, he would have been nothing 
more than a devout priest, happy and unambitious in the dis- 
charge of his duties. But, like his contemporaries, Jung Stilling 
and Lavater, he was less conspicuous for new ideas and distinctive 
individuality than for his relations to a period of unbelief and 
overthrow. 

The bibliographical information which M. Matter furnishes is as 
ample as the biographical. Saint-Martin translated some of Jacob 
Boehme’s principal works. Several of his own works have appeared 
in German, one, if not more of them, in English. As a poet, he com- 
posed the long and curious so-called Crocodile, and sundry minor 
pieces. Poetical genius he certainly had not,—but as a prose 
writer he manifested that instinct of style which the French so 
eminently possess. It is not, however, for their literary merits that 
his works will ever be read. They are tiresome to all not gifted 
with mystical feeling and phantasy. To a much wider circle M. 
Matter'’s volume commends itself, though M. Matter is simply an 
honest, painstaking biographer, and not an accomplished literary 
artist. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_—— 

The Works of Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., &., &e. 
Arranged by Charles Hawkins, F.R.C.S. 3 vols. (Longman and Co.)— 
It is natural, and indeed highly desirable, that the writings of so eminent 
aman as Sir Benjamin Brodie should be collected, though they by no 
means give any adequate idea of his talents or acquirements. He was 
not a book man. His own education he obtained in the hospital ward 
and the dissecting-room, and he used books, he says, mainly by way of 
reference and illustration, which is the more remarkable because he 
was highly educated and, unlike many eminent surgeons, composed 
with elegance and facility. The autobiography prefixed to these 
volumes, which is the chief novelty in them—indeed the only 
one which will attract the general reader—is an excellent piece 
of composition, clear, manly, and simple—and affords striking 
proof how those qualities will give an interest to the most ordinary 
events. Story Sir Benjamin had none to tell. He was absolutely 
devoted to his profession, hardly ever left London except latterly for his 
country house in Surrey, and lived an absolutely prosperous life. The 
interest of the paper—it is hardly more—consists in the minuteness 
with which he records his course and methods of study, and in some 
sketches of his professional contemporaries. Perhaps the following 
extract gives as clear an idea of the man as elaborate description :—“ I 
have no taste for... hunting or shooting. For some years I tried 
farming, but I was not long enough in the country to take any great 











interest in it, nor much to understand it ; and as I found that it affordsa 
me little amusement to counterbalance the pecuniary loss which it 
occasioned, I prudently abandoned this new undertaking.” Pruden 
was indeed his leading characteristic, and even professionally he m4 
rather remarkable for the completeness of his knowledge than for 
brilliancy as an operator. He made no mistakes, and neglected nothing 
Another instance of this temper will be found in his essay on “ Quacks » 
contributed to The Quarterly Review, in which he contends that the pub- 
lic have a right to consult quacks if they like, and that the most that 
can be done is to prevent an unlicensed practitioner from holding publig 
appointments, where the patient of course does not choose his own doctor. 
The whole tone of his criticism is amusingly unlike the violence of the 
ordinary medical man, but then Sir Benjamin did not fear competition, 
The Psychological Inquiries have long been before the world, and the last 
two of these portly volumes are purely professional in their contents, 
The autobiography has, we believe, been printed separately. 

Questionnaire Frangas. Questions on French Grammar Idiomatig 
Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By Theodore Karcher, LLB, 
French Master in the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich, Examiner 
in the University of London, &c. (Trubner and Co.)—In order tg 
impress grammatical puzzles and idiomatic expressions on the memory 
of scholars, the Woolwich masters adopt the plan of dictating questiong 
on these subjects; the students have to write out the answers, and the 
professors find an opportunity for correcting wrong ideas and giving 
pointed and telling explanations. M. Karcher publishes hero the 
materials which he himself uses in his lessons and examinations, and hig 
collection appears to be exhaustive. It contains about two hundred questions 
on French grammar proper and the differences in French and English 
syntax ; one hundred more on idiomatic difficulties, homogeneous words, 
and special gallicisms; and finally, a set of three hundred French ang 
English words, arranged in alphabetical order, with sentences the trans. 
lation of which presents serious difficulties. Any one who will learn how 
to translate these phrases accurately will know how he ought to express 
himself in French. He will no longer confound /e moral with Ja moral, 
le parti with la partie, instamment with instantanément, de bonne heure with 
&@ la bonne heure, and he will be taught likewise when time is to be ex- 
pressed by temps, when by fois, when by mesure, when by pas, and when 
by heure. We could give many other instances, for the list is a long one, 

Real and Ideal. By John W. Montclair. (Trubner and Co.)—This 
gentleman’s prologue at first gave us great hopes. His object, he says, is 

“ Clearer to think what others thought before— 
Keenly to feel the afflictions of our race— 
Better to say what others oft have said— 
Such merits win the Minnesinger’s place.” 
Without pretending to know exactly what the Minnesinger’s place is, 
Mr. Montclair's aim appeared to us very reasonable and attainabk. 
And though rather alarmed by a later announcement that the effect of 
his verses would be 
“ That o’er an outline page the reader’s mind 
In solf-thought volumes lingering would dwell,” 
we read on firmly but cautiously, and are ready to testify that this 
misfortune is not inevitable. About one-half these forms are trans- 
lations from the German, and though we cannot say that the thought 
is clearer or the expression better than in the originals, they are very 
fair translations nevertheless. But when the author comes to feel the 
afflictions of our race, the result is less satisfactory. 
“Tis passion leads us all astray, wrapt in delusive thought; 

Vain in this labyrinthine world enduring hold is sought ; 

The spring that moves our heart is wound its numbered ticks to last, 

Life’s fleeting record only shows the agony of the past.” 

Speaking with deference, this does not seem very clearly thought or 
well expressed. Why is everybody wrapt in delusive thought when 
led astray by passion, and why should we not have as enduring hold in 
a labyrinthine world as any other, and what have the two things to do 
with each other? The comparison of the heart to a watch we give up 
altogether, and deny his last proposition, if we understand it. Rousseau 
says that while his imagination only saw the gloomy side of the future, 
his memory only recalled the agreeable side of the past. Hac olim 
meminisse juvabit is a common-place. 

Soldiering in Sunshine and Storm. By W. Douglas, Private 10th 
Royal Hussars. (Adam and Charles Black.)—Some few chapters of 
this book have appeared previously in All the Year Round and the 
United Service Magazine. The bulk of it is new. It contains a simple 
narrative from a private’s point of view of what befell the 10th Hussars 
on the road from the Bombay Presidency to the Crimea, where they arrived 
in April, 1855, their campaigning thero, and return home. It is excel- 
lontly written, in good taste, and quite without needless digression of 
any kind. Of course it tells the general reader nothing very new, and 
its interest is a good deal diminished by the writer's entire reticence as 
to his position before he entered the army. If he were an educated 
man, as for anything which appears in this book he may have been, 
there is nothing very remarkable about it. If he has educated himself 
since enlisting, it is a singular instance of good taste, and highly credit- 
able to the author as an intellectual effort. Half the books of travels 
one reads contain no more than this book of solid matter, but that is 
disguised under a mass of affected smartnesses which pass for wit with 
readers of little judgment. The absence of this fashionable flippancy is 
a very great merit. 
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Faces for Fortunes By Augustus Mayhew. 3 vols. (Tinsley 

“e __“ There is no sound in this world so beautiful as the laughter 
—— In the hope of hearing it this book was written.” It is not 
e are “ 6 novel, our readers will observe, but a book ; and not only a 
~~ ol a joke ; and not only a joke, but a joke suited for ladies. This 
— so, we can only say that ladies like their jokes ina much longer 
and more elaborate form than men do. Three volumes of facetiousness 
pout matrimony, marked far less by wit or novelty than by high spirits, 
. too much for male digestion. If Mr. Mayhew’s lucubrations had 
. ared in ono of the smaller monthly magazines, they would have boon 
hie as average funny papers, and as the bulk of these volumes con- 
gists of “an almanack of successful courtship, containing full guidance 
for mothers and daughters during each month in the yoar,”—in other 
words, twelve essays headed each with the name of a month,—perhaps 
riodical literature has already benefited by them. The last half of 


Lag 3 of an amusing little story, wuich Bentley or Colburn 


Vol. III. consist 
ought not to have refused. 
Capital Punishment based on Professor Mittermaier’s Todesstrafe.— 


Edited by John Macrao Moir, Barristor-at-Law. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
Capital Punishment—Is it Defensible? By Philander. (J. Nisbot and 
Co.)—Both these books are dedicated to Lord Brougham, and there is 
no other resemblance between them. Tho Gorman writer treats his 
subject, after the fashion of Germans, at very wearisome length, which, 
however, is easily accounted for by the fact that many of the German 
States have codes of pitiless severity. Wurtemburg threatens death 
to no less than thirty separate crimes. Tho professor has therefore to 
argue the whole question of the expediency of severe penalties for minor 
offences. Now in England the only question which has any practical 
interest is whether capital punishment should be retained in cases of 
murder, and solemn proof of an ultra-philosophical character that it 
should not be retained for theft is a little dull. Nor do we observe that 
the author has much that is new to urge against capital punishment. 
Ox the other hand he sums up carefully and states systematically the 
whole case of the abolitionists. Philander, whose book we have placed 
side by side with Mr. Moir’s, is a warm advocate of capital punishment, 
resting his argument on religious grounds which are quite untenable. 
““Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed” is a 
prophecy, or rather statement of a tendency of human nature, and not a 
command. Nor can we admit that “ Murder is Britain's crime, and will 
bs Britain's ruin.” If indeed murders increase, it may be argued, what is 
the use of the scaffold? But we do not believe that murder from sordid 
motives by professional criminals does increase, and crimes of passion are 
much less open to the deterrent influonce of punishment. We sincerely 
hope that capital punishment will not be defended by many such rea- 
soners as Philander. If so, it will be really in danger. 

Lessons on Hunting and Sporting. By Scrutator. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The writer is master of his subject, and has a pleasant gossipping style, 
but he is a hunting man, and no friend to battues and crowded pheasant 
preserves. His lessons relate mainly to the management of the stable 
and the kennel. If, however, he quotes Latin so much, he should be 
careful to have it accurately printed ; the errors of this sort are very numo- 
rous. We have no doubt that his book will be welcomed by sportsmon. 

The Hawkshawes. A novel. 2 vols. By M. A. Bird. (John Max- 

well and Co,)—A novel written apparently in imitation of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe is not often mot with in these days, and if such a work appears 
the author seldom ventures to lay the scenes in England, and to choose 
the period of the Crimean war. Poisons which leave no trace in the 
bodies of the victims—murders—ghosts which turn out to be no ghosts 
—banshees which are real banshees—gipsy wives of great squires who 
ran away from their husbands with an only son and bring him up 
without any education whatever out of revenge—that son found by the 
father “among tho hills,” and recognized at once for his heir in con- 
sequence of a strawberry mark on his right arm—these incidents, and 
others yet more wonderful, together with secret passages innumerable, 
hardly harmonize with the nineteenth contury. Otherwise this is not 
greater rubbish than many other novels in which the events are of a 
more common-place kind. 

Besom Ben. By Edwin Waugh. (John Heywood, Manchester.)— 
An account of a practical joke, or rather of two or three practical jokes, 
played by Lancashire operatives on each other. The main object of 
course is to illustrate the Lancashire dialect, in which rather uncouth 
tengue the story is written; but there is a good deal cf humour and 
delicate discrimination of shades of rustic character in it as well. 

Christendom's Divisions. By Edmund §. Foulkes, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxon. (Longman and Co.)—The author 
denominates his work a philosophical sketch, and intends it as the pre- 
cursor of a history of the different reunions of the various Christian 
sects which have beon projected both in the East and West. It is in 
fact an essay, in which a groat deal of very curious information is 
brought together and laid before tho reader in a scholarlike way. And 
no one can help sympathizing with Mr. Foulkes’s motives, even if he 
has little hope that anything can be done to bring the warring sects 
éogether again. It is very easy to point out that the doctrines about 
which Christendom disputes rest after all on passages of Scripture, “ few 
in number, or recondite in meaning,” —are based either “ upon the literal 

sens2 of two or three isolated texts or upon deductions from a number 


simple command to love one another “ occurs over and over again in the 
New Testament.” This has been urged often enough before, and we 
honour the man who urges it again; but neither in secular nor ecclesi- 
astical quarrels did such considerations ever induce a disputant to waive 
a single syllable of his contention. By all, however, who take interest 
in the subject, Mr. Foulkes’s book will be found very entertaining as well 
as useful. 

Luther's Lettersto Women. Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Ladies seem to have a particular pleasure in reading and 
writing books which are in some way addressed to them as a sex, and 
therefore this book will probably be acceptable. Nothing, however, was 
further from Luther's thoughts than the modern system of regarding 
woman as an entity whose rights and duties could be considered sepa- 
rately from those of man. His view of life was essentially social. For 
the letters themselves, they will scarcely give a reader who knows no 
more of Luther than he learns from them at all an adequate idea of 
the man. They are mostly rather trivial in charactor. 

Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in California. By James M. Hutch- 
ings. (Chapman and Hall.)—The bost part of this entertaining book is 
the engravings, upwards of 100 in number, and executed in San Fran- 
cisco from photographs under the author's superintendence. They 
certainly give an oxtraordinarily high idea of tho bs.uty of the natural 
scenery of California, and especially of the Yo-Semite Valley. The 
narrative is simple and unassuming, and thouz the arrangement of 
the matter is not always very orderly, there is no bad taste, or exaggera- 
tion, or forced joking, so that the information which the book contains 
can bo got at pleasantly. A waterfall 2,550 feet in height ough: to 
attract lovers of th» picturosquy, espocially whon tho troos are in pro- 
portion. By tho bys, it is rather amusing to the hear that our cousins 
over the water do not approve of tho name Wellingtonea Gigantea for 
an American treo, and call it the Washingtonea Gigantea. 

The Montgomerys and their Friends, (Watchard and Co.)—A plea- 
sant little story, in which an evangelical piety is made more the subject 
of ordinary conversation betweon the characters than seems to us natural 
or wise,—people are so apt to think that talking about Christianity is 
living a Christian life. Otherwise the talo calls for no especial criticism. 

The Glory of God in Man. Four sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in October, 1864. By E. IL. Gifford, D.D., Hon. 
Canon of Worcester. (Macmillan and Co.)—These are scholastic 
exercises by an ex-Head Master of King Edward's School, Birmingham, 
very fit for an acadomical audience. Severe in style, doctrinal, and 
bearing about tho same relation to religion that Euclid does to carpenter- 
ing. In short, they are “ valuable discourses.” 

Angel Visits and other Poems. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)~—This is vory 
far above the average of “little volumes.” It is the work of an admirer, 
and even direct imitator of Tennyson, but one who does not dishonour 
his model. 

Christian Ballads. By Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D. Revised edition, 
illustrated by J. A. Hows, R. Hooper, and others. (Sampson Low, Son, 
and Marston.)—An importation from New York, where the ballads wero 
published, it seems, twenty five-years ago. They are so severely criti- 
cized by the author himself in his preface that it would be ungracious 
to say anything further, where criticism could only point out shortcom- 
ings, not faults. The illustrations are many of them very beautiful, 
though there is rather a tendency to a Rembrandtesque use of deep 
shadow,—a device seldom successful when the high lights are not helped 
by the presence of colour. 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By E. Robinson, D.D. (John 
Murray.)—The learned author of Biblical Researches in Palestine 
intended his travels to be preparatory to a systematic work on the geo- 
graphy of Syria. Fearing, however, that he might not live to finish so 
vast a scheme, ho began with that of Palestine. This was to bo divided 
into three parts,—the physical, the historical, and topographical. Even 
the first part, however, the author did not finish. What he had done is 
complete, so far as it goes, and it is given to the world in this volume, 
together with an essay on the physical geography of the Syrian coast, 
which was to have been the beginning of the larger scheme. This work 
has the qualities of Dr. Robinson's other writings. It is a mine of care- 
fully-arranged and accurate information, but dull in style. 

A General View of Positivism. Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte by J. H. Bridges. (Trubner and Co.)—This is an 
excellent translation of what, with all the admiration and respect which 
M. Comte commands, can only be called a wild dream. Tho worship of 
the principle of humanity as exemplified in the woman is something to 
which man will not easily be brought by philosophical discoursing, and 
the scheme for governing the world by a Positivist Council is quite 
sublime in its extravagance. Mr. Comte, however, was always a French- 
gnan, and he was not above the weakness of giving France more mem- 
bers in liis council than any other nation, 

Practical Hints for Investing Money. By F. Playford (Virtuo 
Brothers).—Contains a deal of useful information and advico of which 
persons ignorant of money matters would do well to avail themselves. 
Mr. Nathaniel White, of the Civil Service, has compiled a very clear 
Handy-Book of the Law of Friendly, Industrial, and Provident Societies 
(Virtue Brothers); and Mr. Burn has added a fifth volume on the 
utilization of sewage, irrigation, and the reclamation of waste land to 





of texts mutually supporting or balanced against each other ;” while the 


his Outlines of Modern Farming (Virtue Brothers). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—History of my Religious Opinions, 
by J. H. Newman ; Camp and Cantonment, by Mrs. L. 
Paget ; Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, by J. P. 
Prendergast ; The Parallel Arithmet'c, by W. H. Win- 
gate; Calendar of State Papers, 1635; Poems, by 
Charles Bruce. 

Macmillan and Co.—Life of Clare, by Frederick Mar- 
tin; Christian Evidences and the Bible, by the Rev. D. 
J. Vaughan; Letters from Egypt, by Lady Duff Gor- 
don. 

Saunders, Otley, and Co.—The Uttermost Farthing, by 
Cecil Griffith, 3 vols.; Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison, 
2 vols. ; Jersey Legends, by Thomas Williams. 

John Murray—Plato, by George Grote, 3 vols.; Hut- 
chinson on Dog Breaking. 

John Churchill and Son's—Savory’s Compendium of 
Domestic Medicine; Pratt's Astronomical Investiga- 
tions 

EF. Moxon and Co—Moxon's Miniature Poets; Fran- 
cis Spira, and other Poems. 

R. Bentley—Too Good for Him, by Florence Marryat, 
8 vols. 

Virtue Brothers and Co.—The Lady Ina, by R. F. H. 

Trubner and Co.—Studies, Ethical and Social, by F. P. 
Cobbe. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Grasp your Nettle, by E. L. 
Linton, 3 vols. 

Edward Stanford—Buenos Ayres and Argentine 
Gleanings, by T. J. Hutchinson. 

Chapman and Hall—Eastern England, 3by Walter 
White, 2 vols. 

The Autographie Mirror. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE.—Professor 
SEELY has made arrangements for taking * ato 
his house THREE or FOUR YOUTHS ag boardrrs, 
from Michaelm»s next. He will undertake a general 
superintendence of their studies. 
Address, 23 Queen's road West, Regent's Park. 


HE RAPHAEL ROOM at the SOUTH 











KENSINGTON MUSEUM, containing RA- 
PHAELS’ CARTOONS, designed for Tapestry, lent 


by Her Majesty the Queen, and other decorative designs, 

will be OPENED on WHIT MONDAY. 

By Order of the Lords of tne Committee of Council on 
Education. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The 31st Annual Exhibition is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53 PALL MALL, near Sr. 
James's Palace. Daily from 9 till dusk. Admission 1s: 
Catalogue 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


M® JOHN POYER’S BALLADS. 
(Vide ‘*St. Thomas A’ Becket, and vther Poems.” 
London: Moxon. 1565.) 

Mr. POYER will read his Ballads at St. JAMES'S 
(Minor) HALL, 69 Regent street, on the 10tu and 17th 
of JUNE next, as follows :— 

Satrurpay, 10TH JUNE. 
The Lady Godiva. 

St. Thomas a Becket. 
Banbury Cross. 





SaturDAy, l7rn June. 
Editha, a Legend of 'larifa, 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Matel: a Legend of Old 

St. Paul's 

Tickets for the course may be had of A. Hammonp 
and Co. (late Julien’s,) 214 Regent street; and Mr. Joun 
MITCHELL, Old Bond street. 

Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea. 
Unreserved ditto, Five Shillings. 

The Doors will be open ata Quarter to Kight, and the 
Reading will commence punctually at Eight o'clock. 
i\' ADAME CAPLIN’S GALLERY (for 

Ladies only), is OPEN for the Season. A 
LECTURE will be delivered by Madame Caplin, on 
WEDNESDAY next, June 7. Subject—* Clothing, and 
jts Relation to the Human Body.” 3 o'clock. 

58 Berners street, Oxford street. 











LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
atest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
n India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London: Wm. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
-~-The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable cte- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinueford and Co.” is 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
aud geutile Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in botiles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ls. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure toask for “ NOKTON’S PILLS’ 
pe do not be persuaded to purchase tle various iwita- 
ons, 


The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS. 
T EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms. each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bed-Room 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Stock, 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, aud Bed-Room Furniture sent 
free by post on application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-Court road, London, W. 


E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SON s.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation. additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 














employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


t lien GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture may be seen.—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 
INDIA. 
po and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Show-vooms, 31, 32, and 34 Ber- 
ners street, W.—Attention is requested to these spacious 
Show-rooms, which are among the largest in London, 
containing a great variety of every descriptiou of furni- 
ture of the best quality and moderate price. 

MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOT?, METALLIC PENMAKER 
| to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
| his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
| quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 








must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
| taining one gruss each, with label outside, aud the fac- 
simile of his signature, At the reqnest of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J, G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad poiuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at ot John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 





Otserve, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosyenor square. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
Fi. SURGEON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveutor aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial “Teeth on a@ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natura), durable, and com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
Specific gravity of cork, thus Combining lightuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are seif- 
adhesive, render support tu the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges wituin the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
vines cOmplets enunciation and perfect masucation, 

Cousultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the sime name. 





JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 81, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in boties at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenyes in 
boxes at 23. 64. aud 4s. 6d, euch. 





| OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

Sally esteemed by ladies fur its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates all reduess, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolorations, aud reuders the skin soft, clear, 
and bloowiug. Price 4s.6d. aud 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ROW- 
LANDS’ KALYDOR.” 





Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photos:aphic Lllustwations. 

S KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Rozerr J. Jonpan, M.D. 

Contaimng the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St Louis, Paris) fay the cure of those Rumerous 
diseases 80 prevalentin a bigh state of civilizat.ou, too 
viten cousequeut Ou an impure slace of the blood, causing 
CuluNeous eFuptious, SCuruulic alleclions, aud scrofuia ; 
treatmeut for supeflicial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
Pidity of the circulatory system, causing discolvratiou 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, disfiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsigutly appea@rauce, iu leu of 
a ciear, fair, aud nealthy complexion. 

‘*Tuis book is, ashe has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.’"—AMedical Times and Gazetie, 
August 4, 1860. 

Yo be had direct from the Authok 29 George street, 
Hauover square, London, W. > 





street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship | 


| 


Furni- | 


cisplayed in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor | 





£4 lds. PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAy 
; COMPANY are now issxing this Stock Appli 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Seer” 
Bishopsgate Terminus, Lond m, June 1,1365, 
(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON ang 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE LNSURANGCR o 
PANY. NCE COM. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 p 
Cornhill, and Charing Cross, Loud a oaltry, t 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1859 
Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested FP, 
oi 7157 ed Funds, 





1351 £51305. oe £27,157 oe .. £50289 
1856 .. “22,279 .. oo “72,781 .. 82Loat 
1861 ww) 360,150 ee 1,311,905 
1s64 742,674 - 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London 
Life claims ure payable in thirty days after the 
admitted. Y ate 


~ oa TY 7 i al . . 

ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE 

and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIEs, 

Fire Capital, £1,000,000.—Life Capital, £100,000, 
London—73 and 74 King William street, E.c, 
Liverpoo!—Brown's Buildings, Exchange, 

With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies, 
Chairman—F; W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of 
the National Discount Company.) 

At the ANNUAL MEETINGS hell on the 8th April, 
at Liverpoul, it was stated, as the , 
RESULT of Operations for tlhe year 1854, that the~ 
FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to «++ £108,507 





Being au INCREASE over previous year of .. 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to 67,085 
LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, 

were effected for .. ........ tes eeeersees see 340,697 
Producing in NEW PREMIUMS........ ee 


. 
W. P. CLIRE HUGH, General Manager, 


(SRAROELENS in BRONZE and 

ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. 
CaNDELaBnra, MoveRArOR LAMpPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarvueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-roow erected expressly for 


these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, 
{ SLER’S CRYSTAL GLAS§ 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Ligits and Lustres for 

Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &, 

Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lia. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable fox 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed 
LONDUN—Show-reoms, 45 Oxterd sireet, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufa Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Establisaed 


W. 


—E ee 


tury aud 


1307. 





TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITLION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and deseriptive), 
tixplaining the only etfecwual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer in every particular the 
purpose of natural uasticators. 

These Teeth are supplied ou the principle of capillary 
atiracition and suction, thus dispensing entirely wita 
8pTings, and are supplied at idoderate charges, 

Loudon: 27 HagLey sTREer, Cavendish square, W. 

Ciry EstTaBLisuMEent :—t4 (late 36) LupGate Hitt 

(Four dvors trom tue Railway ridge). 

Country Mstablishments:—154 Duxe srrwer, Liver. 
pool; 65 New srazser, Birmiughanw, 

Messrs. GABRLEL guarantee every case they under. 
take. 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
M ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 

SON», 30 Berners sureet, Oxford street, and 443 





duand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), 
solicit attenuon to their method of supplying Arti- 


ficial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, confort- 
able, and durable thau any yet produced, They are 
self-adhesive, afluiding support to jo0se teeth, rendering 
uunecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
Visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation tree. Teeth frum ds. Sets, 
5, 7, lv, and 15 Guineas, warranted. lor the ellicacy, 
utility, aud success of this system vide Lancet, 
*,* No connection witu any one of the same name. 


i C kK I 3 > ih 
Rk DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales, which i8 a further COuwirmauen of its great 
superiority. 
RECKIIT and 8ONS, out laue, London, E.C., and 
fiull. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 

, —The Wanderer.—P ur all complaints ordinarily 
attecting mankind, whetuer interval or external, u0- 
thing can compare wilh tuese Peerless Te.nedles. Young 
and old of buth sexes imay use them Wilh CePrtalu 
success and perfect sufety ; Luey are equally eificacivus 
in hot and co.d climates; uo Change of lemperature oF 
long keeping impairs tue curative properties, wuich 
never deveriorate, dud are therefore espevially adapted 
for emigrants and officers, or yenuemen Wud. piea~ 
sures or duties lead tom to tureign counties and 
various climates. Lhese remedies auy man can safely 
prescribe, with the absQ.ute cerlumly Liat be cannot do 
wroug ; they purify, and puruyiug must be bsueticial, 
not ouiy fur ie cure of tue present ailment, but for 
security against future disease. 

















June 3, 1865. ] 
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SPECTATOR. 





SHA ENT LAWN MOWERS. 


TE 
PA on Five Separate Oceasions during the Season 
Patron eed by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





-¢g’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
—* qe he at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
7. ‘ourt, ¢ 
sete ae the ae tal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
Ne oy et Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ery Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
ent eds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, a3 
es abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
7 their suecess established. 
"a HANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are al! 
: nted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
warrt! be at once returned, Their great durability, simpli- 
of —_ construction, and ease in working give them a 
city od superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 
decide eS PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
SHA} neven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
work <r then the Scythe at half the expense, and it is 
mie immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 
“Hilustrated Circulars sent free on application. 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


ee, Dis rT aia hh) ‘ 

YARSONS’ ORIGINAL ANTI-CORRO- 
C SION PAINT. WALTER CARSON and SONS, of 
9 Grest Winchester street, beg respectfully to notify that 
they have removed their principal Office to their Ware- 
house in La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, B.C, 
and have discontinued their West-Kud Office, 31 St. 
James's street, S.W., March 1, 1865. 


(AHSONS = 


nse in the 


ANTI - CORROSION 
PAINT, specially manufactured for out-door work, 
is the best and cheapest. All colows. Is simple in 
application, 80 that any person can use it. Full instrue- 
tions given, Established 70 ye _. oe 
AARSONS ANTI-CORROSION 
0 PAINT is twice as durable as genuine white-lead. 
See testimonials. ee 
AARSONS AN TI-CORROSION 
PAINT. 3cwt. carriage free to any station in Kng- 
land and Wales, and most Seaports of the United 
Kingdom. (See List.) No Agents. __ PRD 
FARSONS’ AN 'TI-CORROSION 
PAINT Patterns, Prices, and Testimonials sent 
YARSONS’ AN TI-CORROSION 
C _PAINT forall OUT-LOOR WORK 
FIARSONS ANTiI-CORROSION 
_PAIN for WOOD WORK. 
(ars ONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 


PAINT for TRON WORK. 


NKS’ NEW IMPROVED 


Ysborne, and Balmoral; in the 


WARRANTED 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
PERFECTLY 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 


PURE. 








* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exutsrrion, 1862. 
| Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every own throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


Their 





at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
( Established upwardsof a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Ma;fair, W., London. 


IGHT WINES.—IL. R. WILLIAMS 
4 and Co., Imporiers of Foreign Wines, Crosby Hall, 
London. Entrances, 32 Bishopsgate street, and Crosby 


pale SHERRY 











square. 
ST. EMILION.—A pure, sound Wine, entirely free 
from acidity Its 


BEA UJOLAIS.—A useful Wine, with luore ‘body 





than the St. milion... .. 1. 22 os oe lés. 
GT. ROTEPHE 1c co os oc os 00 19s. 
N STtIN.—A very good HOCK 21s. 
HUNGARIAN CHABLIS . .. 0. we oe 183. 
HUNGARIAN CARLOVITZ .. o oe «2 «. Ids 
HUNGARIAN MENESE .. .. oo of of 9 


Bottles included, 
Price List of Port, Sherry, and other wines to be 
obtained on application, free. 


I 


7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY wv. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Svid in 
bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, aud cork branded “ Kiuahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 





bag ee ANTI-CORROSION 

PAINT for POROUS BRICKS effectually resists 
weather and excludes damp. 3 ecwt. carriage frea to 
most parts of the United Kingdom. 


(; ARSONS ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for FRONTS of HOUSES, 
\ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 


PAINT for BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for CONSERVATORIES. 
ARSONS'’ 








ANTI-CORROSION 


(jAneee 8S’ ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT for HOTHOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT used by nearly all the eminent Horticul- 
turists, the Nobility and Gentry, for their Gardens. 
ARSONS' ANTI-CORROSION 
PAINT lasts twice as long as any other; estab- 
lished 70 years; is only half the expeuse in application ; 
is the most effectual in resisting weather, and will keep 
for years in a dry place. Al! orders to be sent direct to 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Ludguate Hill, £.C., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 

EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

TURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S STOCK on 

SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 

CHILDREN'S COTS stands unrivalled either for ex- 

tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplics 

Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 

patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 
_ Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURION, 
at his Manufactory, 81 N street, and every article 
is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 


Py LAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CALA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his iilimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ‘Trays, Urus and 
Aveules, Clocks, Table Cuuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
furnery, Iron and Brass Bedsveads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the ‘Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 1,2, 3, and 4 Newman sweet; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London, 





AU DE VIE.—Thbis Pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced BY us in 
1851), is very superior to recent importations of Cognac, 
In French botves, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 393., 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENKY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis 
tillery, Holborn, E.G., and 30 Regent street. lstablished 
1829. 





TONIC BITTIERs. 

yy steer QUININE WLNE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 

unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 

Grocers, Italian Warelousemen, Wine Mercuants, Con- 

fectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 

tin's lane, Cannon street, London. 

Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 





C= DLES.—Her Majesty's Government 
J) have adopted for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAF FINE CANDLi:S, with Hexagon- 
Suaped Tops, made by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the Public 
against spurious imitatious. ‘heirlabel is on the packets 
and boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLEDS, and 
the NEW CANDLE, | self-titting, and no paper er 





Scraping. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 


noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is peepared solely by Lea and Peaains. 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Les and Pernins’ 
uames are on the wrapper, label, botue, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND P#RRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for !xport, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE aud BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, Loudon, &c., &¢., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





—_ ASTHMA, and LNCIPIEN'T 
CONSUMPIION are KFFECTUALLY CURED by 
KEALING’S COUGH LOZUNGES, 
Which are daily recommended by the faculty—Testi- 
wonials from te most eminent of whom may be in- 
spec.ed—as the most effectual, sue, Speety, aud Ccon- 
veuient remedy for Gough and ali Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Turout. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and tins, 2s. Od., ds. 6d, and 
11s. each, by ‘i’. Kearina, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Cuurch- 
yard, Loudon. Svld retail by all Druggists, de. 

















H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
e@ 120 Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 50 Bold 
street, Liverpool ; and 10 Mosley street, Mauchester. 


TEW FASHIONS for GENTLEMEN'S 
4‘ OVERCOATS, MORNING COATS, TROUSERS, 
and VESTS. —__ 
OYS' NEGLIGEE and other SUITS. 
| NICKERBOCKERS, First Size, One 
Guinea. 
[ ADIES'’ RIDING HABITS, 
4 from 3to6 Guineas JACKETS, OVERCOATS, 
CLOAKS, &3. 
Geer arty LIVERLES, &c.—Current 
List of Prices, with particulars for self-measure- 
ment, sent on application. The prices are for cash 
payments. 


ARMENTS for GENTLEMEN, 
J BOYS, and LADIES are kept ready for immediate 
use, or made to order at a few hours’ notice. 


H J. and D. NICOLLS’ GUINEA 
e TWEED COATS for Gentlemen and CLOAKS 
ie Entice are patronized by travellers all over the 
world 


ta 'S for INDIA and CHINA.— 
Estimates, with detailed lists of the nm 

Outtits for mercantile and other appointments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


T HRESHER’S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRTS.—*old only by TanesHer 
and Grenny, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Surand. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
ller Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


‘OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LE?s, 4d. and 6d. each. Mauufaciured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order of 
your Chewist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


to be 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATENT, 


\ HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (wuich cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 10s., 21s., 263. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double dito, 31s, 6d., 423., and 523, 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Usbilicul ditto, 428., and 528. Gd.; postage, 
ls.10d. Post office orders to be made payable to Johu 
White, Post-otlice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, S?KALNS, 
&c, ‘Tuey are porous, light in texture, aud imexpeusive, 
aud afe drawn ou like an ordiuary stocking. Price 

4s. 6d., 73. Gd., 1Us.,and 16s, eacu; postage, td, 

JUUN WHITE, anulacturer, 

228 Piccadilly, Loudou. 
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Tke NATIONAL BANK is authorised to receive Sub- 
scriptions for the Shares of the Peruvian Railways 
Company, on the terms of the fullowing prospectus :— 


pastrs RAILWAYS COMPANY 
(Limited), 

With Peruvian Government Guarantee of Interest at the 
rate of £7 per cent. per annum, as hereinefter set forth, 
on a total capital of £3,340,00), 

Present Issue, £1,670,000, in 66,800 Shares of £25 each. 
Deposit, £1 per Share on application, and £2 per Share 
on Allotment. 

Future calls of £2 10s. per Share will be made at inter- 

vals of not less than three months between each call. 


Seven per cent. per annum will be paid during the con- 
struction, and is guaranteed by the International Con- 
tract Company (Limited). 


IRF. CTORS. 
William Tatham Bailey, Esq. (Bailey Brothers ani Co., 
Liverpool ) 
Wm. Carter, a (Joseph Robinson and Co., Laurence 
Pountney Hill) 
John Ennis, Esq., M.P., Director of the Bank of Ire- 


land. 
P. 8. Fletcher, we | (Alexander Fletcher and Co., 10 
King’s Arms yard.) 
8. G. Getty, Esq., M.P. for Belfast, Onslow square. 
W. R. Lindsay, Esq. (Messrs. H. H. Vivian and Co., 
Birmingham). 
#. L. Koe, Esq., Bowling Iron Works, Bradford. 
Albert Ricardo, Esq., Angel court, Throgmorton street, 
Director of the National Bank. 
Bobert Simpson, Esq. (Frederick Levick and Co.), 
‘Charlotte row, and Cwm Celyn Iron Works. 
BANKERS. 
London—The National Bank. 
Liverpool—The National Bank of Liverpoo'. 
Manchester—The Manchester and Liverpool District 


ank, 
Ireland—The Bank of Ireland, and its Branches. 
ms The Branches of the National Bank. 

Contractors—The International Contract Company 
ALimited). Engineers—George Parker Bidder, Esq., 
C.E.; John Mortimer Heppel, Esq., C.E. 

Solicitors—Messrs Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake, and Co., 
Parliament street; Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and 
Lo., Victoria street 

BROKERS, 

London :—Messrs. P. Cazenove, and Co., Threadneedle 
street; Messrs. Seymour, and Co., Throgmorton street. 
Liverpool :—Messrs. Thomas Tinley and Sons. Man- 
chester:—Messrs. Warner and Page, Stamp Office 
duildings. Dublin:—Edward Fox, Esq., Dame street. 

Secretary—B. A. Smith, Esq. 
Offices—85 Cannon street West, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the construction and work- 
ing of two lines of railway in Peru—one to connect the 
seaport of Pisco with the town of Yea; the other to 
connect the City of Arequipa with the Port of Mejia. 

The Peruvian Government guarantees for the period 
of twenty-five years—or until the railways have pro- 
duced, over and above the cost and provision for repair, 
Tenovation, and maintenance for the space of two con- 
secutive years, dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum—an income of £233,800 per annum, charged 
upon the public revenues of the State, and further 
secured by hypothecation of the guano shipped to Euro- 
pean States. The concessions for the railways contain 
the usual provision for reimbursing to the Government 
(out of any surplus profit exceeding a 10 per cent. per 
annum dividend to the shareholders) such sums, if any, 
as may have been paid by them to cover their guarantee. 

The concessions are for a period of ninety-nine years 
from the opening of the railways. A sufficient sum will 
be set apart to fourm @ sinking fund for the redemption 
of the whole capital, at a premium of £100 per cent, to 
be operative yearly after the first twenty years of the 
working of the railways. 

A contract for the construction of the lines has been 
entered into with the International Contract Compary, 
Lémited, according to the estimates of G. P. Bidder, 
Esq., C.E. ; and J. M. Heppel, Esq., C.E. 

In accordance with the terms of each Concession, the 
Company will be converted into a Societe Anonyme with 
shares to bearer, or, if necessary, into two Societies 
Anonymes. 

The capital of the Societe Anonyme, or Societes 
Anonymes, will be £3,340,000,—to be issued in shares 
and bonds, 

Applications for shares must be made, addressed to 
the Directors; but no application will be considered, 
unless accompanied by the receipt of one of the Bankers 
of the Company for £1 per share on the number of 
shares applied for. 

Detailed prospectuses and forms of application for 
shares may be had at— 

The National Bauk, London; 

The National Bank of Liverpool; 

= _— of Ireland, and its several branches, Ire- 
and; 

‘The Branches of the National Bank, Ireland; 

At the Offices of the Brokers of the Company; and 

At ‘the Offices of the International Contract Co. 85 
Cannon street West, London, E.C. 


OMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head Office—64 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches und Agencies at Bombay, Calcuita, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, —- Singapore, and Yoko- 

alma. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 
drafts on its branchesand ageneies as above. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in traus- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof, 
either at home or abroad. it undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pensions, and otler moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry. 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 





HE DEVON GREAT MARIA CON- 
SOLIDATED COPPER MINING COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital £50,000, divided into 5,000 Shares of £10 each, 
of which above one-half is already subscribed. 

Deposit £1 per Share upou application, and £1 per 
Share upon allotment. Calls not to exceed Lis. a Share, 
and at intervals of uot less than three mouths. It is not 
proposed to call up more than £4 per Share. 

Direcrors. 
Sir Atwell Lake, Bart., Gloucester place, Hyde Park, W. 
Charles Joseph Carttar, Esq. (Coroner for Kent), 

Catherine House, Blackheath, S.E. 

P. Johnstone, Msq., J. P., Friarstown House, Leitrim, 

and Belgrave road, 8. W. 

Joseph H. Tilston, Esq., Chepstow place, Bayswater, W. 
Edward Charles Lea, Ksq. (Moss, Lea, and Co., Mer- 

chants), Water lane, E.C. 

Bankers—‘The Metropolitan and Provinciul Bank 

(Limited), 75 Cornhill, £.C. 

Solicitor — Frederick W. Snell, Esq., 1 George street, 

Mausion House, E.C. 

Auditor—Sydney G. Smith, Esq. (Public Accountant), 

19 Coleman street, E C. 

Local Manager and Purser—Captain Richards. 
Secretary—Mr. Thomas Spargo. 
Offices—224 and 225 Gresham House, Old Broad street, 
London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
working an extensive miueral property, situated immedi - 
ately tu the west of the celebrated “Devon Great 
Consols,” which, upon an outlay of £1,024, has paid in 
dividends £975,572, the present value of that property 
being £64,160. 

The geological p»sition of the two mines is identical, 
and the same ludes pass through the entire leugth of the 
sett; it is, there‘ore, reasonably expected that equally 
favourable :e3ulis will be realized. 

Upwards of £15,000 has already been expended upon 
the property, in opening upon the lodes, and making the 
necessary erectiuns for a great aud permanent mine, 
independent of which £1,500 has been paid to the Lord 
in advance, on account of dues. 

The total outlay required to bring the mine into a 
profitable state of working has been carefully investiga - 
ted, and cannot exceed £10,000. 

Applications for shares to be accompanied by a deposit 
of £1 per share, and £1 per share will have to be paid on 
allotment. 

The operations at the mine are being carrie1 on with 
all possible despatch, under the able superintendence of 
Capt. Richards. 

About one-half of the capital of the Company has 
already been subscribed. 

Applications for the remaining shares may be addressed 
to the Secretary, Directors, or Bankers. 

Prospectuses, together with reports of the Managing 
Agent and Consulting Engineer of the Devon Great 
Consols, may be had at the Bankers or Oifices of the 
Company. 


HE HILL POTTERY COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1362. 
Capital, £100,000 in 10,00) Shares of £10 each. 
Deposit £1 per Share on application, and £1 per Share on 
allotment. No call will be made under three months’ 
notice, and it is not intended to call more than £6 

per Share. 








DrRrectors. 
James Dawson, Esq, Billiter square. 
George Forman, Esq., Mark lane. 
H. Hawes Fox, Esq., 27 Leadenhall street. 
Jas. Hastie, Esq., Stonedon place, Brentwood. 
J. Freeling Wilkinson, Esq., Nicholas lane. 

(With power to add to their nu:nber.) 
Manager at the Works—Mr. George Alcock. 
Bankers—The Agra and Masterman’s Bauk (Limited). 
Solicitor—James Bell, Ksq., Abchurch lane. 
Brokers—Messrs. Kobins, Barber, and Dalley, 29 Thread- 
needle street, 

Auditor—Joseph George, Esq. (Goldsmiths’ Company). 
Secretary—J. Hodgson, Jun, Esq. 
Offices—11 Paucras lane, I.C. 





The object of this Company is to purchase the valu- 
able freehold property and works situated at Burslem, 
and known as the Hill Pottery, together with the stock in 
trade and goodwill of the business connected therewith. 

The works (established iu 153u) are in the centre of 
the town on the Liverpool road, and comprise twelve 
ovens, nine enamelling kilus, the usual buildings, store 
and packing houses, with appropriate show rooms, the 
whole covering an area of more than two acres, inclu l- 
ing ve-y eligibie building ground, having a large frontage 
to the Liverpool road, which will be available for the 
extended operations of the Company or forsale. The 
whole property is shown by the plan annexed to the pro- 
spectus. 

The china and earthenware manufactured at the Hill 
Pottery has for many years taken one of the highest 
p @ es both in home and foreign markets, and commands 
most remuuerative prices. 

The Directors are fully justified in stating that com- 
paring the present increasing returus over those of the 
past, the dividends of the Company may be safely esti- 
mated at from 15 to 20 per cent. 

The management of the works will be entrusted to 
Mr. George Alcock, who has been connected with them 
for many years, and is thoroughly conversant with 
every branch of the trade; Mr. Diggory, who has been 
the potters’ foreman at the works for over thirty years, 
and whos: skill is well known, will retain the like appoint- 
mentin the Company, and ine London agengy will be 
undertaken by Mr. Azemberg, of Bartlett's buildings, 
Holborn, who for thirty years has been the represeuta- 
tive of the Hill Poitery. 

A conditional agreement has been entered into for the 
purchase of the whole of the Hill Pottery works (together 
with the stock in urade and book debis, estimated at 
£20,000) for 262,600. 

The Company has also acquired under the above 
agreement, aud included in the said purchase-money, 
on advantageous terms the valuable patent of Monsieur 
Macé, for improvemenisin transferring colour in design- 
on and from paper and stoue, to China and earthenware, 
which is now being worked at the Hill Pottery with the 
most satisfactory results. 

To the foregoing statements may be added the fact 
that the works are in fuli operation, with extensive and 


Specimens of the Company's manuf 
— at the offices, 11 Pancras lane. satiated may be 
n the event of no allotment taking plac P 
will be returned in full. Prosp oo a wits dePonita 


application annexed, may be obtained of — 
Brokers, Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Gum, 





HE LONDON STEAM Collies 
T and COAL COMPANY nna 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 18¢2 
the liability of each Shareholder is limited eee 
amount of his Shares. the 
Capital, £300,000, in 30,000 Shares of £10 eac! 
powers to increase.) % (With 
> First issue, 15,000 Shares, 
eposit on application, 10s. per Share, and £1 
allotment. No call to exceed £2, nor to be =e 
intervals of less than three months. ba 
It is not proposed to call up more than £6 per Share, 
. ants DrrecrTors. 
Alexander Hector, Esq., Director of the Maritim 
Company (Limited). ‘ ® Credit 
Robert Wilson, Esq., Director of the Panama and \y 
Zealand bay Mail Packet Company (Limited Ken 
J. E. Saunders, Esq., F.G.S., Member of tue M i 
tan Board of Works. om, 
William Green, Esq. (Green and Sargeant), 7 Coal Rx. 
change, and the Baltic. ; Ex 
Amyand Elliot, Esq., Director of the London and Co: 
Land and Building Company (Limited). ed 
Captain James Rennie, C.B., late Superintendent of 
Marine at Calcutta. 
Captain F. Jones, H.M.I.N., late Political Resident ip 
the Persian Gulf. 
F. 8. Webber, Esq., R.N., Director of the London Gag 
Meter Company (I.imited). 
Bankers—The Imperial Bank, No. 6 Lothbury, E.¢, 
Solicitor—Clarence Hare urt, Es}., 2 King's Arms yard 
Coleman street, E.C. ° 
Broker—T. G. Taylor, Esq., 11 Tokenhouse yard, 
Auditors—Messrs. Hart, Brothers, and Co., 57 Moorgate 
street, F.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. T. R. Eames. 
Temporary Offices—2 King’s Arms yard, Coleman street, 
E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of supplying 
@ want in the transit of coal to Loudon and elsewhere by 
means of iron screw steamers. 

‘rhe annual consumption of coal in London alone is, in 
round numbers, 5,000,000 tons. Of this quantity about 
2,000,000 tons are brought by rail, and 3,000,000 to.s are 
seaborue. Notwithstanding this vast importation, it is 
well known that the metropolis is mot adequately sup- 
plied. During the past few months the deficit in the 
supply of coal in the London market from want of car. 
riage has been estimated at not less than 50,00) tons per 
week. 

It has been ascertained that a well-found screw collier 
trading between London and the North can maks five 
Voyages per month. The average freight for th» past 
year earned by steam colliers may be taken at 63. per 
ton, and thesa rates, owing to the demaud for vessels in 
other trades, are on the increase. 

Detailed prospectuses and forms of appl'cation for 
shares may be had of the Bankers, the Brokers, the 
Secretary, and at the offices, 2 King's Arms yard, E.C., 
or will be sent by post on application. The Articles of 
Association may be inspecte! at tie Solicitor’s office, or 
a copy obtained on paymeut of the usual fee of one 
shilling. 


fMHE LONDON STEAM COLLIER 
and COAL COMPANY (Limited). 
NOTICE.—The Share List of the above Company will 
close on the 6th of JUNE for London, and on the 7th 
for country applications. By order, 
T. R. EAMES, Sec. (pro tem.) 
2 King’s Arms yard, E.C., .ondon, May 31, 1865. 











i | OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIR#, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
Chief Ottices—69 Cornhill, London, B.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
(ean, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SUCINTY. 
Established 1824. 

The Eighth Bonus will be declarel in January, 1867, 
and all With-Profit Polici s in force on the 30ta June, 
1866, will participate. Assurances eifected befo-e June 
30, 1865, wi!l participate on two premiums, and thus 
receive a whole year's additional share of profits over 

later policies. 

T: bles of rates, and forms of proposal, can be ob- 
tained from any of the Society's agenis, or ou 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, Loudon, 5.W. 





Govra AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
INcORPORATED BY Royau CHARTER. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





London, 54 Old Broad street, K.C. 
vue DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 


34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,0u0, 900. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile [ills discounted 
and aivances made upon negotiable securities. 
Money, in sums of not less than £100, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, a3 
agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 





profitable orders on hand. 





FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 
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cloth, with numerous Tilustrations, 
tehes drawn on weod by R. P. Leiteh, 


Now ready, 8yvo. 
J. D. Cooper and W. J. Linton, price 


igi ke 
fi original 8 
and engraved by 


21s. . . 
E NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 
T AND ; being the History of an Expedition from 
tie to the Pacific through British Territory, by 
= oe Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. By 
aod t MILTON, F.B.G.S., F.G.8., &e, &e., and W. B. 
penne R.A., M. B. Cantab., F-R.G.S. 
Cassell, PETTER, and Gauri, London, E.C. 
ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 
<P) EDITION.—Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
SECOND ert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s. 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. 
With Notes. By R. N. Dunbar. 
“ His delineations carry the reader away from the dull 
d darksome surroundings of these latitudes. Itisa 
eoeming volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich 
raried peauties.’—Morning Post. 
“The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, 
and possess & redundance of poetic imagery."—Stan- 
“The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore."— 
itic. 
a is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.”"—Jlus- 


rated Times. 
‘ London: Rovenr Hanpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





WEALE’S SERIES. 
NGLISH DICTIONARY.—A New 
and Comprehensive Dictionary of the English 
Language, 93 SP ‘ken and written, containing above 
100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work. 

By Hype Crank, D.C.L., Author of an “English 
Grammar.” Third Edition, cloth limp, 3s. 64. ; cloth 
boards, 48. 6d. ; half roan, 5s. 6d.; or, with Grammar, 
cloth boards, 5s. 6d. ; half-moroceo, 6s.; Grammar sepa- 
rately, price 1s. 

“In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful 
matter, it far surpasses any other work of the kiud that 
We are acquainted with.”"—Reader. 

Tondon: Virtue Brorners and Co.. 1 Amen corner. 








Now ready, One Shilling, No. 66. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. With Ilustrations by Georogz H. 
Tomas and Grorce Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book THE Tutrp—continued. 
Chapter VII —The Norfolk Broads. 
1X.—Fate or Chance. 
Confession. 
Provincialism. 
Wives and Daughters. 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XXX.—Old Ways and New Ways. 
XXXAL—A Passive Coquette. 
» XXXIL—Coming Events. 
The English Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James.—Part II. 
Hew we Did Mont Blane. 
To Spring. 
Thomas Warton. 
Ralpb Grueby's Ghost. 
Vidocg and the Sansons. 
Surrn, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


An Every-day Story. (With an 








Now ready, No. 2, for June. 


HE SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Samvet Lucas, M.A., Queen's College, 
Oxford. 


Phemie Keller. 
Chapters 6, 7, and 8. 

Tron Ships and Turrets. 

The Bhotan Expedition. 

Amor Mundi. By Christina G. Rossetti. 
by F. Sandys.) 

Horse Racing. 

The Manners of the Stage. 

What's o’'Clock? Partil. By J. Carpenter. 

Education in China. By Sir John Bowring. 

Tonson and the Kit-Cat Club, By Charles Knight. 

M. A. Thiers. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. 
“Dr. Jacob,” &c. Chaptera 4, 5, and 6. 
by Paul Gray.) 

Josiah Wedgwood. 

The Exhibition of the Academy, 1865. 

Pixy-Led. 

The Editor to his Realers. 

Tuomas Boswortn, 215 Regent street. 


ConTENTs. 
By the Author of “George Geith,"’ &c. 
(Iiustrated by J. D. Watson.) 
Part Il. By C. D. Yonge, 


(Llustrated 


By the Author of 
(Illustrated 


By Tom Taylor. 





On the Ist of June, Second Series, No. 72, price One 


Shilling 
(THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 
PHARMA CEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
ConTents.—The Proposed Legislation affecting Phar- 
macy.—Conversazione.—The Twenty-Fourth Anniver- 
sary Meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society.—Liquor 
Bismuthi.—On Mr. Miller's Method for the Detection of 
Methylic Alcohol—Spontaneous Oxidation of Amor- 
phous (Red) Phosphorus.—Poisoning by Oxalic Acid and 
Strychnine—Chemists ; Pains and Penalties.—Distilla- 
tion by Steam.—On Magenta and its derivative Colours.— 
Cork and its Uses.—The Pharmaceutist as a Merchant.— 
New Process for making Fluid Extracts.—Pharmacy in 
Australia —Magnesium.— British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference. 
Volume V., Second Series, may be had in cloth, as 
= the Twenty-two preceding Volumes, price 


ate : Joun Cuvurcutxt and Sons, New Burlington 
reet. 


Dublin: Fan- 


Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 
Rin and Co. 
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At all Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


TOO GOOD for HIM. A Novel. By 
Fiorence Marryat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” 
and Daughter of the Inte Cap:ain Marryat, R.N. 


RicnarD Benttey, New Burlington street. 





Also now ready, 3 vols, 
LOVES CONFLICT. By the same 


Author. 
Ricnarp Bentriey, New Burlington street. 





This day at all Libraries and Booksellers, ia 3 vols. 


ROMANCE of LONDON. Strange 
Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable Persons of the Great 
Town. By Joun Tuts, F.S.A., Author of “ Century 
of Anecdote,” &c. 

RicnarD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty. 


On the 15th inst., in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
LADY FLAVIA. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” 
Ricnarp BentLey, New Burlington street. 








On the 6th inst., in post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 


By Dr. Scutvrer. ‘Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Robert Tubbs. Carefully revised and cor- 
rected by the Author. 
RicuarD Benriey, Publisier in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





At all Libraries, in 2 yols. post 8yo. 
FAIRY ALICE. A Novel. By the 
Author of ** Never Forgotten" and “ Bella Donna.” 
RicuaRp Bent ey, New Burlington street. 





BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Aggregate sale 40,000. In crown 8vo., with Two Illus- 
trations, price 6s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THREE CLERKS. 

LADYBIRD. By Lady Georotana FULLERTON. 

The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of 
“East Lynne.” 6s. 

TOO STRANGE NOT to be TRUE. By Lady 
Gerorotana FuLcerton, Author of * Ladybird,” £c. 63. 

EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 6s. 

The INITIALS. By the Author of “ Quits " and “ At 
Odds.” 6s. 
. The CHANNINGS. By the Author of “ East Lynne,” 


s. 
NED LOCKSLEY, the Etonian. 6s. 
QUITS. By the Author of “* The Initials” and “ At 
Odds.” 6s. 
Mrs. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. By the Author 
of * East Lynne.” 6-. 
The LAST of the CAVALIERS. 6s. 
ticiaARD BenTLey, New Burlington street. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. €d. cloth. 
she SUPERSTITIONS of WITCH- 
CRAFT. By Howanrp WiLLiMs, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


6s. 


In the prese, and shortly to be pabl shed, 
HARLES WATERTON, His Home, 
Habits, and Handiwork. By Ricuarp Hopsoy, 
M.D., Cantab, Leeds. 


London: Lonoman, and Co., Leeds: Jonn Surrn. 





ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of Mr. READE’S POEMS. 

On Thur-day next, the 8th inst., will be published, price 
18s, cloth, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo., each of which may be 
had separately, price 63. 


TPHE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
EDMUND READE; with fiual Revisions and 

Additions. 

Vol. I. “Italy,” “ Youth as it Passed,” and “ Lyrical 
Poems,” price 63. 

Vol. II. “Man in Paradise,” “Cain the Wanderer,” 
“The Deluge,” and Minor Poems, price 6s. 

Vol. IIL, * Catiline,” “* The Episode,” “* Revelations of 
Life,” and “ The Laureate Wreath,” price 62. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 





Third Edition, with New Preface, Append'x, and other 
Additions, in crown 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 
MHE ELECTION of REPRESENTA- 

TIVES, Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Tuomas Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just ready, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

fMHE LAYMAN’S CREED. By C., J. 

RieTamvutcer, Author of * Teuton,” “ Alexander 
Hamilton,” &c. 

London: Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet syreet. 
This day. 

ONVERSION. ‘Translated from the 

French of the Rev. James Saurtn. Feap. 8vo., 

bevelled boards, gilt eiges, price 2s. Gd. 
London: Hovu.sron and Wricur. 





ERMAN MEDLEVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE.—LABOURERS COTTAGES.— 
The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., 
contains: —Medigval Domestic Architecture of Germany 
(with Iliustratious)—The Prevention of Strikes—The 
Regulation and Construction of Theatres and other 
Places of Public Amusement—L iterature Illustrative of 
the Catacombs of Rome—Portrait Miniatures at the 
Brompton Museum—Condition of the Silk Weaving 
Trade—West Loudon Industrial Exhibition—Architeec- 
tural Publication Society—Artand Mr. Ruskin—Labo .ir- 
ers’ Cottages (with Lllustratious)}—&ec., &e.—Office, 1 
York street, Covent Garden ; aud al] Booksellers. 


13 Great MARLBOROUGH sTREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, 
in the possession of Joseph Mayer, E<q., F S.A., Francis 
Wedgwood, Esq, C. Darwin, lsq., M.A. &.RS., Miss 
Wedgwood, and other Original Sources. With an [ntro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in Knugland. By 
Euviza Mereyvarp. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chaneellor of the Excheque~. 

Vol. L, 8vo., is now ready, with Portrait and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, price 21s. elegantly bound. The 
work will be completed in one more volume. 

“This is the ‘Life of Wedgwood’ to the expected 
appearance of whic! [ referred at Barslem.”—Ertrict 
Srom @ Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. BE. Glad- 
stone. 

“A very beautiful, accurate, and valuable work."— 
Examiner. 

BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 
Count Marret. 2 vo's. 8vo, 

“ Count Maffei’s volumes must be read by all who would 
understund the present position of South Italy. They 
are written in a lively style, and combine the value of 
history with the eater tofar ."—London 
Review. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail- 
Lie CocHRrane, M.P. 2 vols, 21s. 
“Two entertaining volumes. They are lively reading. 
The work is a study of the more interesting moments of 
history—what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
‘ Historic Pictures.’ "—Times. 
IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By Lord EvsracnCectt. 8vo., lis. 
YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 
ENGLAND. Ky the Rev. A. G. L'Esrranog, 
B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 
8vo., with Illustrations, lds. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
Tnorxsury. 8vo., with numerous Il\ustrations, by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 21s. 

ADVENTURES AMONG the DYAKS 
of BORNEO. By F. Boyie, Esq., F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 15s. (in June. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 


Groroe MacDona.p, M.A., Author of “ David Elgia- 
brod,” &e. 3 vols. 

“ This book is full of good thought and good writing. 
Mr. MacDonald looks in his stories more to the souls of 
men and women than to their social outside. He reads 
life aud nature like a true poet."—£r wniner. 
VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady Emily 

Poxsonby. 3 vols. 

“A graceful and refined story, full of genile feeling 
and pure morality. It will be read with plesure."— 
Athenzum. 

A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the 
Author of “ Cousiu Geoffrey,” &. 3 vols. 

“A very clever story. The author Las rarely been 
more successful."— Messenger. 

LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
Author of “ John and I,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 

“ This book is a very good one. There is real beauty 
in the tale of ‘ Lisabee’s Love Story.’ '—Eraminer. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 

Author of “John Halifax.” 1 vol. 

“A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been 
written.” —TZimes. 

CARRYS CONFESSION. By the 
Author of “ High Church,” ** Owen,” “ Mattie,” &«, 
3 vols. 

** This story is cleverly told, and is very original."— 

Athenxum. 
ROSE AYLMER'S HOUSE. 3 vols. 
( Next week. 
MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of “ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Jn June. 
Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 











TEW SERIES of SCHOOL MAPS, 


Mounted on Canvass and Roller, Varnishet. 





price. s. d. 
EUROPE —Scale 65 miles to aninch. Size 4 ft. 

10 in. by 4 ft. 2 im. e+e... . eee 13 0 
ASLA.—Scale 138 miles to ani 

by 4 ft. 2im...... bak ah: smeeensde -eeundeeten- ae 
AUSTRALASIA.—Seals 86 miles to an inch. 

Size 4 ft. LO in. by 4 ft. Zim... sees $Spesesee 130 
The same divided into Dioceses ......... ccccecece 140 
The HOLY LAND.—To I/lustrate the Old and New 

Testaments. Scale 4} miles toaninch. Size 4ft. 

l0in. by 4ft. 2im. .... 130 


The HOLY LAND.—To Illustrate the Old Testa- 
@ cc cvccemecceces+ seceseesss® +s 90 
.—To Illustrate the New Testa- 
Scale 7 miles to aninch. Size 3 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 10 in. eo oe 
PLACES MENTIONED in the ACTS and the 
EPISTLES.—Scale 57 miles to an inch. Size 3 ft. 
Gin. by 2%. loin. .... 





In Preparation. 
England and Wales, Scot'and, Ireland, Africa, and the 
World in Hemispheres, 





Society For Promorina Curtstian KNOWLEDGE, 
Depositories—London: 77 Great Queen street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48 





Piccadilly, W. ; aud by all Lookeilers, 
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NOTICE.—This day, The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND: 
a Synoptical History of the Foundation, Endowments, and Disci- 
pline of the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England ; including 


Winchester, Eton, Westminster, St. Paul's, Charterhouse, Merchant 


Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, §c. By Howard Staunton, 
Esq. With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo., handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 12s. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 
Just published, small 8vo., 5s. 


IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBOURN. 


world expects to be helped to decisive conclusions about 
such matters think his name stands written on the very 
‘forehead of the age.’ .... In the present volume the 
atmosphere of thought is rare and fine, but there is so 
much human warmth in it that no one can turn away 
saying it is too rare, We do not call to mind any 
volume of modern poetry so rich in tenderly-told story, 
beautifully-painted picture, and abuadant spontaneous 
music.” —Jllustrated Times. 











“The contrast in theme between these ‘Idyls’ of 
to-day and the classic fables of ‘ Undertones’ enables 
their author to prove his capacity for real and homely 
delineation, as well as for that which is purely imagina- 
tive and ideal... ... There is scarcely a piece here 
which bas not for its centre one of those human truths 
the perception and development of which are among the 
highest uses of imagination."—Athenxzum. 

“The world knows very well that Mr. Buchanan is a 
poet, and some of the highest among those by whom the 


_ 





Nearly ready, Enlarged and Revised Edition, small 8vo., 5s. 


UNDERTONES. 


which he inspires their song. 
kind.” —Athenxum. 

“ The offspring of a true poet’s heart and brain—they 
are full of imagination, fancy, thought, and feeling ; of 
subtle perception, of beauty and harmonious expres- 
sion.”—Daily News. 


“Tt is life from within that in these pages invests the .. . Poetry, and of a noble 
ancient myths with fresh meaning and beauty. Yet 
juxuriance of descriptive power there is too."—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Buchanan's originality consisted in the strength 
and beauty of the will with which he endows the typics! 
spirits of the universe, and the noble purposes with 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand, London. 








New Novels in Circulation at all the Libraries. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By the Author of “ East 


Lynn,” &e. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN’S WAY. Bythe Author of “ Field of 


Life.” 3 vols. 


IRKDALE. A Tale of Lancashire Life. By Ben- 


JAMIN BRIERLY. 2 vols. 


GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of “City and 


Suburb.” Third Edition. 3 vols. 


THEO LEIGH. By the Author of ‘“‘ Denis Donne.” 


3 vols. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





NEW WORKS. 
EXPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA. 


Rough Notes on Modern Inteilectual Science. Part 
I. By Joun Grore, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Svo. Ready. 

A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of 
ST. LUKE. Intended for the English reader, and 
adapted for Domestic or Private Us By the 
Very Rev. Harvey Goopwix, D.D., Dean of Ely, 
Crown 8yo. 93. Ready. 

Already published. 
St. MATTHEW, 12s.; St. MARK, 7s. 6d. 





| Demy 8vo., price 2s. 
7, OILISM: an Essay toward Patho- 
logical Analysis. An Eclogue for Eventide. By 
Joun Poyer, Author of “ St. Thomas A’ Becket,” * Auti- 
Colenso,” &c., &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





: Extra cloth, price 53. 
CEPTICISM and SPIRITUALISM : 
l the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of 
“ Aurelia.” 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK for the MAN of 








RG 
EDUCATIONAL Books 


Two Hundred and Eighth Thousand 


The PEEP of DAY;; or, a Series of 
Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Ming 
= of receiving. With I'lustrations, 18mo. B, 
Editi f ique, 2s. Cheap Editi 
— cloth antique, 2s. Cheap Edition, cloth limp, 


fF the 
18 cap. 


By the same Author. 


MORE about JESUS, for the 
STAGE of CHILDHOOD. With I lustration 3 
Thousand. ; 


LINE upon LINE; or, 
Series of the Earliest Relizious [ustruct 
Mind is capable of receiving. Part 1. 108th 'D 
Part IT. 90th Thousand. 2 vole. 18mo. cloth, enzh dey 


LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the 
Histories left out in * Line upon Line.” Tyjg Fi 
Part rela es events in the times of the Patriarchs al 
the Judges. “ The time would fail me to tell of Gitene 
and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthe, alll 
xi. 52, With Illustrations. 10th Thousand. 18m, 
cloth. 3s. ™ 


The ANGEL'S MESSAGE; 
Saviour made known to the Cottager. 
Square 16mo., paper cover, 41. 

STREAKS of LIGHT; or, Fifty-two 

Facts from the Bible for the Fitty-two Sundays of the 

Year. With Fifty-two Mlustrations, 9th Thousaad, 


18mo. cloth, 33. 
TRACTS for CHILDREN; or Fifty- 
Tn @ pac. 


two Scripture Facts in simple language. 
bound together iu clota. 1th 





loth 


& Secong 


‘ou the Infang 


or, 
10th Tuousaad, 


ket of 52 Tracts; or 
Thousand. 2: 


23. 
LIGHT in the DWELLING; or, a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels. With very short and 
Simple Remarks, adapted to Reading at Family 
Prayers, and arranged in 355 Sectious for every Day 
in the Year. 2lst Thousand. Thick crown 8yo, clou, 
8s.; or in 8vo. large type, 10s. P 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, 
a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Real. With no. 
merous Illustrations. Lith Tnousand. Square gloth, 
2s. 


TEACHING MYSELF ; or, an Abridg- 
ment of ** Reading Without Tears.” For the Cottazer 
in his own Home. 7th Thousand. Square l6mo, 
paper cover, 4d. 


NEAR HOME; or, The Countries of 
Europe described to Children. With Anecdotes, 
Tilustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 43rd 
Thousand. Feap. cloth. 5s. 


FAR OFF, Part I.; or, Asia, Described. 
With Anecdotes and numerous Lilustrations. 25th 
Thousand. feap. cloth. 4s. 6d. 


FAR OFF, Part II.; or, Australia, 
Africa, and America described. With Anecdotes and 
numerous Illustrations. 17th Thousand. Feap. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

The NIGHT of TOIL; or, a Familiar 
Account of the Labours of the First Missionaries in 
the South Sea Islauds. Fifth Edition. Feap. cloth 4s, 





Square 16mo. cloth, price 2s 6d. 


STORIES ABOUT ST. PAUL. By 
Emity G. Nespirr, Author of “ Mamma's New 
Bible Stories.” 

A companion volume to ‘‘The Peep of Day.” We 
cannot give higher commendation.” —Our Own Fireside. 
** Teachers of very little children will find Miss Nesbitt's 
‘ Stories about St. Paul ’ a serviceable book.” —Athenzum, 
“The little readers of ‘Stories about St. Paul’ will, by 
the time they have reached the last page of this pretty 
volume, know more about the Apostle, Prophet, and 
Martyr, than many a painstaking reader of the New 
Testament of more mature age."—AMorning Advertiser. 

“ Very nicely written accounts of the facts of St. Paul's 
life for very young children,”—Speetator. 


A HISTORY of ROME for YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Mrs. HAMILTON GRay. With numerous 
Wood Engravings. Secon Edition, correctel. 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth, 63. 





EWALD’S LIFE of JESUS CHRIST. 
Translated from the German, and Edited with Notes 
by Octavius Giover, B.D., Emmanuel Cvllege, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Nearly ready. 


A BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Eugagemeut. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





FAMILY PRAYERS and “peer — 
SCRIPTURE CALENDAR. By the Rev. A. Wore, i IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
M.A., Jate Fellow aud Tucor of Clare College, Cam- mena. By Leo H. Grinpoy. 
bridge, Rector of Farnham All Saints, Bury St} The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 


Edmund's. Feap. 8yo. 2s. 
Cambridge: Deicuron, Bett, aud Co, 
Bet and Davy. 


Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 
Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


London: 





Just publ shed, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HENRY WADS 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. 





“Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


“A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent dis- 
coveries of the critical school into working competition 
with the miserable Goldsmiths aud Piunocks of our 
youth.”"—Christian Remembrancer. 

* The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is 
admirably calculated to awaken and sustain the atten- 
tion.” —Atheneum. 


By the same Author. 


The EMPERORS of ROME from 
AUGUSTUS to CONSTANTINE; being a Continua- 
tion of the History of Rome. 1 vol. 12mo., witu Lllus- 
trations. 6s. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of 
the best histories of the Roman Empice for children and 








6 bees PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; } 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development, 
Londou: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


THE LADY INA 
And OTHER POEMS. ‘ 
By R. F. i, 
Author of “ Blythe House 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4 
London: Virtrve Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








CHEAP EDITION of “THE SILVER CORD.” 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo., price 6s., with a 


Frontispiece. 
pue By 


| 


s. 6d 


ie sicponiassonites oie —— SILVER CORD. 


A Story. 


Framing size, 20 by 174 in., Prints, 8s. ; Proofs on India SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
paper, 20s. . . ” 
_ y ——P ve “ A very curious aad powerful story.”"—Atheneum. 
YILTON A BBEY in the OLDEN © There is @ weaith of materials in it that is quite sur- 


prising. Almost every Chapter has its own striking | 
situation allotied to it, and we are coustantly kept ou the 
alert watching for s»mething even more startling than 
all that has gone before." —Saturday Review, 

Londju: Drapsuay aud Evans, 11 Bouverie stzect, E.C. 


B TIME. Painted by Sir Epwin Lanpseer, RA. 
Evgraved on Steel by G. Zobel. An eutirely New Plate, 
engraved expressly for tle publisher, who guarantees 
that only one hundred proofs will be taken 

London: Wituram Teac, 124 Pancras laue, Cheapside. 


| 








young people which has come under our notice.”— 
Athenzum. 

“It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well- 
arranged summary of facts, pointed by frequent but brief 


| reflections....The book is a very good compendium of 


the ‘Imperial History,’ primarily designed for cluildren, 
but usetul for all.”—Syectator. 
Seventeenti: dition, feap. cloth, price 33. 
HINTS for the IMPROVEMENT of 
EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE, 
“I think I may say that, of all the men we meet with, 
nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, useful 
or not, by their educat.on."—Lovke. 





London: HATCHARD and Co., 187 Piccadilly, 
Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





RELIGIOUS OPI- 
gh Newman, D.D., of the 


sIONS. A - . 
— St. Philip Neri. Post8vo, 6s. 


Oratory © 


2. 
d Edition of the Rev. CHARLES 
ERIVALE’'S BOYLE LECTURES on the ( ON- 
weRSION of the ROMAN EMPIRE, S5vo. 8s. 6d. 


3. 
or HULLAH’S LECTURES on 
he THIRD or rRANSITION PERIOD of MU- 
sicAL HISTORY, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
t Svo., with 2U Specimens. 163. 


fess 


tion. 
4, 
DE’S DICTIONARY of 
nIENC 3, LITERATURE, and ARY. New [dition, 
SCIEN Parts IL to Ill Price 53, each. 


reconstructed, &eo. 


Vv. 
pinet Edition of the Rev. CHARLES 
MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. Vols. Ito V. Price 63. each. 


6. 
Earl RUSSELL’S ESSAY on the 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and 
CONSTITUTION. Third Edition, nearly ready. 


a’ 
. KINE MAY’S CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1760 to 
1860, Second Edition of Vol. II. Price 18s. 
(Now ready. 
8 
SPRING and AUTUMN. By the 
Author of “Morning Clouds,” “The Afternoon of 
Life," &c. Post Svo. 6s. 


9 
NATION of Sir W. HAMIL- 
TON'’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the PRINCIPAL 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS discussed in his 
WRITINGS. By Jonn Sruart MILL, 8vo. Il4s. 


10. 
ple’s Edition of Mr. MAGUIRE’S 
BIOGRAPHY of FATHER MATHEW. Crown 
Svo,, Portrait aud Vignette. 33. 6d. 


11. 

The DUKE of ARGYLL’S ARTI- 
CLES on INDIA under DALHOUSIg and CAN- 
NING, from The Edinburgh Review, Jan.—April, 
1863, (On Thursday next. 


12. 
The SIX-YEAR OLD PARLIAMENT 
and its APPROACHING DISSOLUTION; a Hand- 


book for Candidates and Electors. From The £din- 
burgh Review, Nv, 246. Feap. 8vo. (Just ready. 


13. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND and BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. By Marnew Macrir, F.R.GS., five 
years resident. Svyo. Maps and Illustratious., 18s. 


lk. 
CAMP and CANTONMENT. A 
Jourual of Life in India in 1857—59. By Mrs 
LEoroLy Pacer. Post 8vo. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. 


15. 
TIME and SPACE; a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Suavwortu H. Hopason. 8vo., pp. 
588, Price lis. (On the 14th instant. 


16. 

On RADIATION, the “ Rede” Lecture, 
delivered in the Senate House before the University 
of Cambridge, May 16, 1865, by Professor TyNDALL. 
Crown 8yo. (Next weel:. 


17. 
SATURN and its SYSTEM. By R. A. 
Procror, B.A., late Schviar of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. svo., with 14 Plates. 4s. 
(On Thursday next. 


18. 
Fifth Edition of Dr. CHARLES WEST'S 
LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and 
CHILDHOOD. Cin a few days. 


19. 

Dr. W. STRANGE on SEA-AIR and 
SEA-B ATHING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
From the Freneh vi Dr. Buocuarp. Feap. 8vo. 

(On Monday next. 


20. 
DICTATION EXERCISES. Second 
Series. A ( oirespondence between A. B. and C. D. 
By ELIZ ABETH M. SEweLL, Author of ** Amy Her- 
bert.” 18mo, (On Monday next. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


| 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
PRICE 2p. 


Tus Journal combines the advantages of a Morning as well as of an Evening Newspaper. It gives 
a careful Review of Parliamentary Proceedings, and an Epitome of the Leading Articles in the 
daily journals, by which its readers are able to gather in one view the opinion of the whole Press 
on every topic of public interest. The Foreign Intelligence of the Paper is compiled from pri- 
vate correspondence. The News of the Day is given complete, but in a selected and condensed 
form, so that nothing is omitted which is of value, and nothing printed which is tedious and 
worthless. It contains all the Police and Law News of the morning of issue, the latest Tele- 
grams, and every kind of intelligence which is looked for inan Evening Newspaper, but carefully 
gathered up into a compact and readable shape. 

But though every care is taken to make the PALL MALL GAZETTE a finished abstract 
of the Public News from day to day, a very large proportion of its space is filled with Original 
Articles by independent and authoritative writers. In addition to articles on Political and Social 
subjects, it contains Reviews of New Books, and frequent criticisms upon the Theatre, the Opera, 
the Picture Exhibitions, &c., &c. 

The First Edition is published at 3 o'clock p.m., the Second at half-past 4 o'clock. 


Office, 14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 


VERSE a Ly AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo., beautifully printed, bevelled boards, platinum and gilt tooling, 
price 6s. 


FRANCIS SPIRA, and other Poems. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life.” 
Dedicated by permission to the Poet Laureate. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover Street, W. 








“MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 


Vol. IIL., just published, and to be had of all Librarians and Booksellers, price 10s. 6d. 


LOCKER’S POEMS. 


With Portrait by Mrxxats, and 19 Illustrations by R. Doy_r; which, in addition to the 
most popular of the ‘‘ London Lyrics,” will contain 21 new Poems. 





Wauat THE Critics saip oF “Lonpon Lyrics.” 


“Several of these poems were inserted by Mr.) kept a country heart. ... Few things are pleasanter 
Thackeray in the pages of The Cornhill Magazine, aud| than to see warm and fresh feelings controlled by the 
we do not wonder that the accomplished satirist recog- sense ofa man of the world.”"—Suturday Neview. 
nized in them aome of those plaintive tones, half pathos,| ‘* There is both pathos and humour in this little 
half irony, which distinguished many of his own ballals.”| volume... The verses where he assumes his most 
—Economist. natural character of half-tender irony are very graceful." 

“The work of a man who has lived in Piccadilly, but | —Spectator. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 








CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Contents of June Part, Chaps. 37 to 43 of 


LADY FLAVIA—an Interesting Serial Tale. 


PormM—May WeEEps AnD May FLoweErs. 
Tue History or Woop ENGRAVING. 
Joun Buu's BLEessinGs. 

Porem—AtTRA CURA. 

Tur Drama UNpER CANvVAs. 

In Sram. 

Tne Fan. 

Tne Monta: ScrENCE AND ARTs. 
Porem—Tue Beit or AviIGNnon. 











A Fuient iy tHe Dark. 
TERRENE PHOSPHORESCENCE. 
A Day IN A GONDOLA. 
Porm—Tne Soutru Downs. 
Tne Iron-Ciap FAmMIty. 
Run Down. 
Tue Nurstnc Proression IN ENGLAND. 
OccastIonaAL NoTE— 
ARE THERE OTHER INHABITED WorLDs ? 
How My Ixviration ENDED. 
PRICE SEVENPENCE. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 











Now ready, Postage free on Application. 

A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY for Sale. 

This Catalogue contains the names of more than One Thousand Books, of the Past and 
Previous Seasons, at the lowest Current Prices, with a large Selection of W orks of the 
best Authors, carefully selected from the Library and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings 
for Presents and School Prizes. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 








——————— 


626 THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[June 3, 1865, 





List of Books Published by MACMILLAN and (0 








NEW BOOKS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Mr. Palgrave’s Book of Travels. 


“A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country.” 


To be had at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo., cloth; with a Portrait of the Author, 
Map, and Plans illustrating the Route, price 28s. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY 


THROUGH 


CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA. 
1862-3. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N, I. 


‘‘ A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country, hitherto unvisited, ex- 
copt under conditions which reduced the traveller to the category of a mere senseless corpse ina 
coffin. He told his tale, too, more as Herodotus would have recited at Olympia, than like a com- 
mon-place voyager of the nineteenth century. He spoke with all the spirit and picturesqueness 
of the old Greek, combined with the careful eloquence of a trained orator, and his crowded 
audience admired and applauded the accomplishments of the speaker, no less than they appre- 
ciated the interest of the primeval Eastern country thus brought before their eyes.”—Quarterly 
Review on Mr. Palgrave’s Paper, read before the Royal Geographical Society. 








MR. TREVELYAN’S CAWNPORE. 


‘© A Volume which can scarcely miss popularity.” —Times. 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, Author of 


“The Competition Wallah.” Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore, and Two Engravings from 
Photographs of the Burial-Ground and the Well. The History is drawn from Authentic and 
in many cases from new Sources. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Pe niche sn We should bo inclined to predict for his story the success of those few works which 
go straight to the popular heart, and are read and thumbed by thousands upon thousands of 
persons who in general care little for books, which are sown broadcast over the land in cheap 
editions, which lure the schoolboy from his play and the factory-girl from sleep, which charm the 


pensioner on his wooden bench, and the shepherd on his lonely hill." —Zimes. 








MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. A Story 
of Two Families. By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Austin Eliot,” “ Ravenshoo,” &c. 


** One of the most enjoyable books we have ever read.” | ‘* He handles his materials in masterly fashion, and 
—Glasgow Herald. creates his effects without effurt.""—Court Circular. 


LETTERS from EGYPT. By Lady Duff-Gordon. 


1863-65. Crown 8yo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


Miss RUSSELL’S HOBBY. A Novel. 


crown 8yo., price 12s. 


2 vols. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 12s. 


The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 


“This bright and very agreeable book.”"—Daily News. 
_“ An admirable study of English character and country 
life."—Queen. 


“There isa good deal of carefully-written dialogue, 
and the story flows on easily and agreeably."--Saturday 
Review. 


The LIFE of JOHN CLARE. By Frederick 


MARTIN, Author of “ The Statesman’s Year-Book,” &c. With a Vignette Portrait. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 








THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Demy 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 
This day is published, Vol. VI., containing :— 
HENRY VIII, TROILUS and CRESSIDA, CORIOLANUS, 
and TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
Tho Editors hope that the volumes completing the work will be ready for publication before the 
close of the present year. 








NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIoNs, 


“Golden Treasury Series,” 18mo. extra Cloth, 4a, 6g 
’ . 


BACON'S ESSAYS and COLO 
GOOD and EVIL. With Notes and Gh of 
Index by W. Apis Wrignr, M.A.,, Trinit Comal 
Cambridge; and a Vignette engraving, pk allege, 
ner’s statue of Bacon by Jeens. » aller Wool. 
*,* Copies on large pap-r, crown 8yo, ¢ % 
half-bound morocco, ls. 6. "o gloth, 7s od; 
“One of the best edited book ” 
der. OKs Of any age.” —ey, 


“‘Golden Treasury " Series, 18mo, extra cloth, 44 ba. 


The JEST-BOOK. The Choicest Ane. 


dotes and Sayings. Selected and Arr, 
Mark Lemon, Editor of Punch. With oc by 
by Charles Keene. BNette 


New Volumes of the “ Gollen Treasury " Series, 


The POETICAL WORKS of Ro 
BURNS. Edited from the best Printed ang M 
script Authorities, with Copious Glossarial -— 
and a Biographical Memoir. By ALEXaxp 
Smirn. 2 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, with 
Vignette and Design by J. B., engraved b 
Price 93. — 

“ This certainly is the handsomest, most conven 
and most accurate pocket edition of Burus."—Spectain? 

“ Beyond all question thig is the most beautiful e4j : 
of Burns yet vout."—Ldinbihgh Daily Review, ae 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSoOpny. 


a Review with Criticisms. by Daym Massoy, 
(Immediately, 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
ARNOLD, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


POEMS. By RICHARD CHEVENIX 
TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Corrected 
and arranged anew. Fcap. 8yo. cloth. 

(in @ few days, 


THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS, and 
other POKMS. By Cuaristina G. Rosserri. 
(Jn the press, 


GOBLIN MARKET, and other POEMS, 
By Curistina G. Rosserri. With 2 Iilustrationg 
from Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Second Edition, 
feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY, 
By Yom TayLor. ‘Translated from the “ Barsaz- 
Breiz”’ of Vicomte Ilersart de la Villemargqué, 
With some of the Originul Melodies harmonized by 
Mrs. Tom Taylor. With Lilustrations by J. Tissot, 
J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Core 
bouid, and H. K. Browne. Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 

“The book has every external attraction;—it is 
beautifully got up and illustrated ;—the pieces are real 
translations from genuine ancient Breton poems, and 
the translations are executed with great spirit and power, 

The poems are really vigorous and beautiful." —Saturday 

Review, 


The Globe Edition of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS and POEMS. Complete in one 
compact volume. From the Best Cambridge Text 
Price 32. 6d. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLANDin 
Connection with its Physical Geology. By Ancut- 
BALD GeIxig. With Illustrations, and a new Geo 
logical Map of Scotland by Sir Roderick L Murehi- 
gon and A. Geikie. 

(Early in the summer for tourists. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL-DAYS. By 
An Otp Boy. Thirty-first Thousand. Feap. 6y0, 
cloth, 5s. 

Copies of the Large Paper Edition may be bad, 
price 10s. 6d. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the 
Author of “Tom Brown's Schoo!-Days.” New Edi- 
tion. Crown 8¥o. 


SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown's School-Days." 
Illustrated by Doyle. Kighth Thousand. Imperi 
1émo., price 8s. 6d. 


The WATER BABIES; a Fairy Tale 
of a Land Baby. By the Rev. CuarLes KInoster, 
M.A., with Two Illustrations by J. Noel Paton, 
F. 8. A. A New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The ROMAN andthe TEUTON. A 
Series of Lectures delivered before the University of 
Cambridge. By CuaRtes Kinesiey, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of Modera History. 8vo. cloth, price 123. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Henry Fawcert, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, crown 8yo. cloth, 12s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 
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